CHAPTER XXII. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION TO EXPLORE 

THE ZAMBESI, CONTINUED. 

Sets out again—Christmas at Chimba Island—Senna—Down the river to Congo—The 
“ Pioneer”—Arrival of Bishop Mackenzie—Reaches the Rovuma—Back again and 
up the Zambesi to the Shire—Liberation of a party of slaves—News of the Ajawa 
Starts for Nyassa — Enters the Lake — Described—A stolen on the Nyassa— 
Slavery — Returns to the Rovuma— Sets out with Bishop Mackenzie for Ruo— 
Reaches the Zambesi, and afterwards proceeds to the Great Luabo — Arrival of 
Mrs. Livingstone and the “ Lady Nyassa”—Bishop Mackenzie's death—Explores 
the Rovuma—An adventure with the natives—Visits Johanna in the “ Pioneer”— 
Steams up the Shire—Effects of the slave trade—Meets Mr. Thornton—Attacked 
by fever—More of the slave trade — Start for the upper cataracts—Despatches 
from England—Visit Chia Lakelet—An Arab slave-dhow—Leaves the Zambesi, 
and arrives at Bombay. 

O NCE more, on the 3rd of December, the leaky 
“ Asthmatic ” was got under way, but every day fresh 
misfortunes happened to her, till Rae declared : “ She cannot 
be worse than she is, sir.” 

He and his mate, Hutchings, had done their best to patch 
her up, but her condition was past their skill. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 21 st she grounded on a sandbank and lulled. The 
river rising, all that was visible the next day was about six 
feet of her two masts. The property on board was, however, 
saved, and the expedition spent their Christmas of 1S60 
encamped on the island of Chimba. 

Canoes having been procured, they reached Senna on the 
27th. They here saw a large party of slaves belonging to 
the commandant, who had been up to trade with Mozelekatse, 
carrying a thousand muskets and a large quantity of gun- * 
powder, and bringing back ivory, ostrich feathers, a thou- 
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sand sheep and goats, and thirty head of fine cattle, and in 
addition a splendid white bull, to show that he and the 
traders parted friends. The adventure, however, was a losing 
one to the poor commandant: a fire had broken out in the 
camp, and the ostrich feathers had been burned; the cattle 
had died from the bite of the tsetse, as had the white bull, and 
six hundred of the sheep had been eaten by the slaves, they 
thinking more of their own comfort than their master’s gain. 

This is one of the many proofs of the clearness of slave 
labour. 

Proceeding down the river in boats, the expedition 
reached Congo on the 4th of January, 1861. Here a flag¬ 
staff and a custom-house (a floorless hut of mangrove 
stakes roofed with stakes) had been erected. 

The garrison of the place being almost starved, the 
provisions of the expedition also ran short, though they 
obtained game in abundance. 

On the 3Tst the “Pioneer,” the steamer which had been 
sent to replace the “Asthmatic,” appeared off the bar, but the 
bad weather prevented her entering. At the same time two 
men-of-war arrived, bringing Bishop Mackenzie at the head 
of the Oxford and Cambridge mission to the tribes of the 

o 

Shire and Lake Nyassa. It consisted of six Englishmen 
and five coloured men from the Cape. The bishop wished 
at once to proceed up to Chibisa: but the “Pioneer” was 
under orders to explore the Rovuma, and it was ultimately 
arranged that the members of the mission should be carried 
over to Johanna in the “Lyra” man-of-war, while the bishop 
himself accompanied the expedition in the “ Pioneer.” 

They reached the mouth of the Rovuma on the 25th of 
February. The rainy season was already half over, and the 
river had fallen considerably. 

The scenery was superior to that on the Zambesi. 

Eight miles from the mouth the mangrove disappeared. 
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and a beautiful range of well-wooded hills rose on either 
side. 

Unhappily fever broke out, and the navigation of the 
“ Pioneer” fell to the charge of Dr. Livingstone and his 
companions. 

The water falling rapidly, it was considered dangerous to 
run the risk of detention in the river for a year, and the 
ship returned down to the sea. 

On their voyage back they touched at Mohilla, one of the 
Comoro Islands, and from thence went on to Johanna, 
where they received the Bishop’s followers, and proceeded 
back to the Kongone. Thence they at once directed their 
course up the Zambesi to the Shire. The “Pioneer,” it was 
found, drew too much water for the navigation of the river, 
and she in consequence frequently grounded. 

Among his many duties, Charles Livingstone was en¬ 
gaged in collecting specimens of cotton, and upwards oi 
three hundred pounds were thus obtained, at a price of less 
than a penny a pound, which showed that cotton of a 
superior quality could be raised by native labour alone, and 
that but for the slave trade a large amount might be raised 
in the country. 

Wherever they went they gained the confidence of the 
people, and hitherto the expedition had been eminently 
successful. No sooner, however, did they come in contact 
with the Portuguese slave trade than sad reverses com¬ 
menced. Marauding parties of the Ajawa were desolating 
the land, and a gang had crossed the river with slaves. 
Manjanga had gone away just before they got the ship up 
to Chibisa; but his deputy was civil, and supplied them 
with carriers to convey the bishop’s goods up the country. 

They halted at the village of their old friend, Mpende, 
who supplied them with carriers, and informed them that a 
slave party on its way to Tete would soon pass through his 
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village. They consulted together. Should they liberate 
the slaves? By a bold stroke they might possibly put a 
stop to the slave trade, which had followed in their foot¬ 
steps. A few minutes afterwards a slave party, consisting 
of a long line of manacled men, women, and children, 
escorted by black drivers armed with muskets, adorned 
with articles of finery, and blowing horns, marched by them 
with a triumphant air. Directly, however, the rascals caught 
sight of the English, they darted off into the forest, with the 
exception of the leader, who was seized by the Makololo. 
He proved to be a slave of the late commandant of Tete, 
and was well known to them. He declared that he had 
bought the slaves; but directly his hands were released he 
darted off. The captives now, kneeling down, expressed 
their thanks by clapping their hands. Knives were soon 
busily at work setting free the women and children. It was 
more difficult to liberate the men, who had each his neck in 
the fork of a stout stick, six or seven feet long, and kept in 
by an iron rod riveted at both ends across the throat. A 
saw, produced from the bishop’s baggage, performed the 
work. The men could scarcely believe what was said, when 
they were told to take the meal they were carrying and cook 
breakfast for themselves and children. Many of the latter 
were about five years of age and under. One of them 
observed to the men : “ Those others tied and starved us; 
you cut the ropes, and tell us to eat! What sort of people 
are vou?” 

Two women had been shot the previous day for attempt¬ 
ing to untie the thongs, and another had her infant’s brains 
knocked out because she could not at the same time carry 
her load and it. The rest were told that this was done to 
prevent them from attempting to escape. The bishop was 
not present, having gone to bathe just before; but when he 
returned, he approved of what had been done. 
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Eighty-four persons, chiefly women and children, were thus 
liberated; and being told that they might go where they 
liked, they decided on remaining with the English. The men 
willingly carried the bishop’s goods. 

Eight others were freed in a hamlet on the road; but an¬ 
other party, with nearly a hundred slaves, though followed 
by Dr. Kirk and four Makololo, escaped. Six more captives 
were soon afterwards liberated, and two slave-dealers were 
detained for the night, but being carelessly watched by two 
of the bishop’s black men, who had volunteered to stand 
guard over them, they escaped. The next day fifty more 
slaves were freed at another village and comfortably clothed. 

At Chigunda a Manjanga chief had invited the bishop to 
settle in his country near Magomero, adding that there was 
room enough for both. This spontaneous invitation seemed 
to decide the bishop on the subject. 

Marching forward, on the 22nd news was received that the 
Ajawa were near, burning villages; and at once the doctor 
and his companions advanced to seek an interview with these 
scourges of the country. On their way they met crowds of 
Manjangas flying, having left all their property and food be¬ 
hind them. Numerous fields of Indian corn were passed, but 
there was no one to reap them. All the villages were deserted. 
One, where on the previous visit a number of men had been 
seen peacefully weaving cloth, was burned, and the stores of 
grain scattered over the plain and along the paths. The smoke 
of burning villages was seen in front, and triumphant shouts, 
mingled with the wail of the Manjanga women lamenting 
over the slain, reached their ears. The bishop knelt and en¬ 
gaged in prayer, and on rising, a long line of Ajawa warriors 
with their captives was seen. In a short time the travellers 
were surrounded, the savages shooting their poisoned arrows 
• and dancing hideously. Some had muskets, but, on shots 
being fired at them, they ran off. The mam body in the 
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mean time decamped with the captives, two only of whom 
escaped and joined their new friends. Most of the party 
proposed going at once to the rescue of the captive Man- 
janga; but this Dr. Livingstone opposed, believing that it 
would be better for the bishop to wait the effect of the check 
given to the slave-hunters. It was evident that the Ajawa 
were instigated by the Portuguese agents from Tete. It was 
possible that they might by persuasion be induced to follow 
the better course, but, from their long habit of slaving for the 
Quillimane market, this appeared doubtful. The bishop con¬ 
sulted Dr. Livingstone as to whether, should the Manjangas 
ask his assistance against the Ajawa, it would be his duty to 
give it ? The reply was: “ Do not interfere in native quarrels.” 

Leaving the members of the mission encamped on a 
beautiful spot, surrounded by stately trees, near the clear 
little stream of Magomero, the expedition returned to the 
ship to prepare for their journey to Lake Nyassa. 

On the 6th of August, 1861, the two doctors and Charles 
Livingstone started in a four-oared gig, with one white sailor 
and twenty Makololo, for Nyassa. Carriers were easily- 
engaged to convey the boat past the forty miles of the 
Murchison Cataracts. Numberless volunteers came forward, 
and the men of one village transported it to the next. They 
passed the little Lake of Pamalombe, about ten miles long 
and five broad, surrounded thickly bv papyrus. Myriads 
of mosquitos showed the presence of malaria, and they 
hastened by it. 

Again launching their boat, they proceeded up the river, 
and entered the lake on the 2nd of September, greatly re" 
freshed by the cool air which came off its wide expanse of 
water. The centre appeared to be of a deep blue, while the 
shallow water along the edge was indicated by its light green 
colour. A little from the shore the water was from nine to 
fifteen fathoms in depth, but round a grand mountain pro* 
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montory no bottom could be obtained with their lead-line 
of thirty-five fathoms. The lake was estimated to be about 
two hundred miles long and from twenty to sixty broad. 

The lake appeared to be surrounded by mountains, but 
on the west they were merely the edges of high table-land. 

It is visited by sudden and tremendous storms. One 
morning the sea suddenly rose around them, preventing 
them from advancing or receding, as the tremendous surf 
on the beach would have knocked their light boat to pieces, 
while the waves came rolling on in threes, their crests broken 
into spray. Had one of them struck the boat, nothing could 
have saved her from being swamped. For six hours they 
remained at anchor a little from the shore, thus exposed to 
the fury of the gale. The crew became sea-sick and unable 
to keep the boat’s head to the sea, while some of their party 
who had remained on shore watched them, the natives every 
moment exclaiming : “ They are lost! they are all dead ! ” 

After this, every night they hauled the boat up on the 
beach; and, had it not been supposed that these storms were 
peculiar to one season, they would have given the Nyassa 
the name of the “ Lake of Storms.” 

A dense population exists on the shores of the lake, some 
being a tribe of Zulus who came from the south some years 
ago. They own large herds of cattle, and are on the increase 
by uniting other people to themselves. The marshy spots 
are tenanted by flocks of ducks, geese, cranes, herons, and 
numerous other birds. The people cultivate the soil, grow¬ 
ing large quantities of rice, sweet potatoes, maize, and millet. 
Those at the north end reap a curious harvest. Clouds of 
what appeared to be smoke rising from miles of burning 
grass were seen in the distance. The appearance was caused 
by countless millions of midges. As the voyagers’ boat 
passed through them, eyes and mouth had to be kept closed. 
The people collect these insects by night, and boil them 
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into thick cakes, to be eaten as a relish. One of the cakes, 
which tasted like salted locusts, was presented to the doctor. 

Abundance of fish were caught, some with nets and others 
with hook and line. Women were seen fishing, with babies 
on their backs. 

Enormous crocodiles were seen, but, as they can obtain 
abundance of fish, they seldom attack men. When, however, 
its proper food is scarce, the crocodile, as is always the case, 
becomes very dangerous. 

The lake tribes appear to be open-handed, and, whenever 
a net was drawn, fish was invariably offered. On one occa¬ 
sion the inhabitants, on their arrival, took out their seine, 
dragged it, and made their visitors a present of the entire 
haul. The chiefs treated them also with considerable kind¬ 
ness. One at the north of Marenga, who was living in a 
stockade in a forest surrounded by a wide extent of country, 
which he owned, made them beautiful presents. The doctor 
admiring an iron bracelet studded with copper which the 
chief wore, he took it off and presented to him, while his wife 
did the same with hers. 

Wherever the slave trade is carried on, the people are 
dishonest and uncivil, and when they found that the English 
did not come to buy slaves, they immediately put on a super¬ 
cilious air, and sometimes refused to sell them food. At one 
of these places a party of thieves stole into the camp and 
carried off most of their goods, no one awaking, though 
their rifles and revolvers were all ready. The cloth, having 
been used for pillows, escaped, but nearly all their clothing 
was lost, and even their note-books and specimens. 

On the high lands at the northern end, a tribe of Zulus, 
known as the Mazitu, make sudden swoops on the villages 
of the plains, and carry off the inhabitants and burn villages ; 
and putrid bodies slain by Mazitu spears were seen in all 
directions. In consequence of this the land party, composed 
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of blacks, were afraid of proceeding, and Dr. Livingstone 
accordingly landed to accompany them. While he struck 
inland to go round a mountain, the boat pursued her course; 

but a fresh gale compelled her to run in-shore. On con- 

» 

tinuing her voyage, a number of armed Mazitu were seen on 
a small island, with several large canoes belonging to them. 
It was evident that it was a nest of lake pirates. Further 
on they met a still larger band, and the voyagers were 
ordered to come on shore. On refusing, a number of canoes 
chased them, one with nine paddlers persevering a consider¬ 
able time, till a good breeze enabled the gig to get away 
from them. This circumstance caused great anxiety about 
Dr. Livingstone. 

The boat party having sailed on for fifteen miles north¬ 
ward, he was still nowhere to be seen, and they therefore 
resolved to return. Another gale, however, compelled them 
to put into a harbour, where a number of wretched fugitives 
from the slave trade, who had crossed from the opposite 
shore, were found ; but the ordinary inhabitants had been 
swept off by the Mazitu. In their deserted gardens cotton 
of a fine quality, with staple an inch and a half long, was 
seen growing, some of the plants deserving to be ranked 
with trees. 

On returning, their former pursuers tried to induce them 
to come on shore. 

Four days passed before Dr. Livingstone with two of his 
party discovered them. He had in the mean time fallen in 
with the Mazitu, who were armed with spears and shields, 
and their heads fantastically dressed with feathers. By his 
usual courage and determination he prevented them from 
attacking him. When they demanded presents, he told 
them his goods were in the boat; and when they insisted 
on having a coat, the Makololo enquired how many of the 
party they had killed, that they thus began to divide the 
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spoil; and at last, suspecting that he had support at hand, 
they took to their heels. 

Numerous elephants, surprisingly tame, were seen on the 
borders of the lake even close to the villages, and hippopo¬ 
tami swarmed in all the creeks and lagoons. Several were 
shot for food during the journey. Sometimes food was thus 
abundant; at others, a few sardines served for dinner. 

The slave trade on the lake was being pursued with 
fearful activity. A dhow had been built by two Arabs, who 
were running her regularly, crowded with slaves, across its 
waters. Part of the captives are carried to the Portuguese 
slave-exporting town of Iboe, while others go to Kilwa. 

The chiefs showed but little inclination to trade, their 
traffic being chiefly in human chattels. 

Colonel Rigby states that nineteen.thousand slaves from 
the Nyassa country alone pass annually through the custom¬ 
house at Zanzibar. 

They, however, represent but a small portion of the suf¬ 
ferers. Besides those actually captured, thousands are 
killed and die of their wounds and famine; thousands more 
perish in internecine war waged for slaves with their own 
clansmen and neighbours. The numerous skeletons seen 
among rocks and woods, by the pools, and on the paths of 
the wilderness, attest the awful sacrifice of human life. 

The doctor saw that a small armed steamer on Lake 
Nyassa* could, by furnishing goods in exchange for ivory 
and other products, exercise a powerful influence in stopping 
the traffic in that quarter. 

The expedition had spent from the 2nd of September to 
the 27th of October in exploring the lake, and their goods 
being now expended, it was necessary to return to the ship. 

On their way back they fell in with a number of Man- 
janga families, driven from their homes by Ajawa raids, 
taking shelter among the papyrus growing on Lake Pama- 
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lombe, supporting themselves on the fine fish which abound 
in it. 

The party reached the ship on the 8th of November, but 
in a weak condition, having latterly suffered greatly from 
hunger. 

On the 14th they received a visit from the bishop, who 
appeared in excellent spirits, and believed that all promised 
well for future success. Many of the Manjanga had settled 
round Magomero to be under his protection, and it was 
hoped that the slave trade would soon cease in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He here arranged to explore the country, from 
Magomero to the mouth of the river, and it was agreed that 
the “ Pioneer,” her draught being too great for the upper part 
of the Shire, should on her next trip not go higher than 
Ruo. The bishop’s hope was to meet his sisters and 
Mrs. Burrup, whose husband was one of his assistants. 

With three hearty cheers, the “Pioneer” steamed down the 
river. The rain ceasing, she unfortunately ran on a shoal, 
and was detained in an unhealthy spot for five weeks. 
Here the carpenter’s mate, a fine healthy young man, was 
seized with fever and died. A permanent rise in the river 
enabled them at last to get on. 

On reaching Ruo, they heard that Mariano had returned 
from Mozambique, and was desolating the right bank of the 
river. He had lived in luxury during his nominal imprison¬ 
ment, and was now able to set the Portuguese at defiance. 
An officer sent against him, instead of capturing the rebel, 
was captured himself, but soon returned to Tete with a 
present of ivory he had received. 

The Zambesi was reached on the nth of January, 1862, 
when the “ Pioneer ” proceeded to the Great Luabo mouth 
of the river. 

On the 30th H.M.S. “Gorgon” arrived, towing the brig 
which brought out Mrs. Livingstone and some ladies about to 
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join the University mission, as well as the sections of a new 
iron steamer intended for the navigation of Lake Nyassa. 
The name of the “ Lady Nyassa ” was given to the new 
vessel. 

The “ Pioneer,” with as large a portion of the vessel as she 
could carry, accompanied by two of the “ Gorgon’s ” paddle- 
box boats, steamed off for Ruo on the ioth of February. 
Captain Wilson, with several of his officers and men, went 
on board her to render assistance. The ladies also took their 
passage in her. Her progress was very slow, and six months 
were expended before Shupanga was reached. Here the 
sections of the “Lady Nyassa” were landed, and preparations 
were made to screw her together. 

Captain Wilson had kindly gone on in his boat to Ruo, 
taking Miss Mackenzie and Mrs. Burrup and others. On 
reaching Ruo, greatly to their dismay the chief declared that 
no white man had come to his village. They thence went 
on to Chibisa, where the sad news was received of the death 
of the bishop and Mr. Burrup. Leaving the ladies under 
care of Dr. Ramsay, the “ Gorgon’s” surgeon, Captain Wilson 
and Dr. Kirk hastened up the hills to render assistance to 
the survivors, they themselves suffering greatly, and Captain 
Wilson almost losing his life. 

The sad tale of the bishop’s death has often been told. 
He had set off in the hopes of rescuing some of his flock who 
had been kidnapped, and, undergoing fatigue and exposure 
to rain far greater than his constitution could stand, having 
been upset in a canoe and sleeping afterwards in his wet 
clothes, had succumbed to fever when returning with his 
companion, Mr. Burrup, to Ruo. 

The Free Church of Scotland had sent out the Rev. J. 
Stewart to form a mission. Before doing so he wisely deter¬ 
mined to survey the country thoroughly. After doing this 
he returned to England. He found mere remnants of a once 
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dense population on the banks of the Shire, now scattered 
and destroyed by famine and slave-hunting. 

Captain Wilson returning to the “ Pioneer,'” she, with the 
ladies on board, steamed down to Kongone, when the whole of 
the mission party except one left the country in the “ Gorgon.” 

The fever now attacked the crew of the “ Pioneer/’ and 
only one man remained fit for duty. She, however, continued 
carrying up the portions of the “ Lady Nyassa ” to Shupanga. 

About the middle of April Mrs. Livingstone was attacked 
by the disease. Notwithstanding the most skilful medical 
aid rendered to her, her eyes were closed in a Christian’s 
death as the sun set on a sabbath day, the 27th of April, 
1862. Her grave was placed beneath the great baobab-tree 
in the spot before described, and the Rev. J. Stewart read the 
burial service. There rested the daughter of the Missionary 
Moffat, that Christian lady who had exercised such beneficial 
influence over the rude tribes of the interior, and might, it 
was hoped, have renewed her labours in the country to which 
she had come. 

The “ Lady Nyassa ” was now screwed together and her 
stores got on board; but, as she could not be taken to the 
cataract before the rains in December, the “ Pioneer” sailed 
for Johanna to obtain mules and oxen to convey her by land, 
after she had been taken to pieces, above the falls. 

To fill up the time the doctor resolved, on the return of 
the “ Pioneer,” to explore the Rovuma in boats. She arrived 
at its mouth, towed by H.M.S. “ Orestes.” Captain Gardner 
and several of his officers accompanied them two days in the 
the gig and cutter. The water was now low; but when filled 
by the rains, in many respects the Rovuma appears superior 
to the Zambesi. It would probably be valuable as a higluvay 
for commerce during three-fourths of each year. 

Above Kichokomane was a fertile plain, studded with a 
number of deserted villages. Its inhabitants w f ere living on 
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low sandbanks, though they had left their properly behind, 
fearing only being stolen themselves. They showed, how¬ 
ever, an unfriendly spirit to the white men, not understanding 
their objects. The blacks assembled on the shore, and 
evidently intended to attack the party as they passed the 
high bank, but a stiff breeze swept the boats by. Attempts 
were made to persuade the natives that the travellers had 
only peaceable intentions, that they wished to be their 
friends, and that their countrymen bought cotton and ivory. 
Notwithstanding this, these savages were not satisfied, and 
their leader was seen urging them to fire. Many of them 
had muskets, while others, who were armed with bows, held 
them with arrows ready set to shoot. Still the doctor and 
his companions were exceedingly unwilling to come to blows, 
and half an hour was spent, during which, at any moment, 
they might have been struck by bullets or poisoned arrows. 
The English assured them that they had plenty of ammu¬ 
nition, that they did not wish to shed the blood of the chil¬ 
dren of the same Great Father, and that if there was a 
fight, the guilt would be theirs. At last their leader ordered 
them to lay down their arms, and he came, saying that the 
river was theirs, and that the English must pay toll for leave 
to pass. As it was better to do so than fight, the payment 
demanded was given, and they promised to be friends ever 
afterwards. 

The sail was then hoisted, and the boats proceeded up, 
when they were followed by a large party, as it was supposed 
merely to watch them, but without a moment’s warning the 
savages fired a volley of musket-balls and poisoned arrows. 
Providentially they were so near that six arrows passed over 
their heads, and four musket-balls alone went through the 
sail. Their assailants immediately bolted, and did not again 
appear till the boats had got to a considerable distance. A 
few shots were fired over their heads, to give them an idea of 
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the range of the Englishmen’s rifles. They had probably 
expected to kill some of the party, and then in the confu¬ 
sion to rob the boats. 

They were more hospitably treated by a Makoa chief 
higher up, who had been to lboe, and once to Mozambique 
with slaves. 

His people refused to receive gaily-coloured prints, having 

* 

probably been deceived by sham ones before, preferring the 
plain blue stuff of which they had experience. 

Another old chief, on seeing them go by, laid down his 
gun, and when they landed approached them. 

They proceeded up to the cataracts of the Rovuma, but 
finding that the distance overland was far greater to Lake 
Nyassa than that by Murchison’s Cataracts on the Shire, they 
considered it best to take their steamer up by that route. 

After having been awayamonth, theyreached the“Pioneer” 
on the 9th of October. The ship’s company had used distilled 
water, and not a single case of sickness had occurred on 
board, while those who had been in the boats had some 
slight attacks. 

After this they put to sea and visited Johanna, returning 
to the fever-haunted village of Quillimane. Here they were 
kindly entertained by one of the few honourable Portuguese 
officials they met with in that region, Colonel Nunes. He 
came out as a cabin-boy, and, by persevering energy, has 
become the richest man on the East Coast. 

On the 10th of January, 1863, the “ Pioneer,” with the 
“Lady Nyassa” in tow, steamed up the Shire. 

They soon met signs of the bandit slave-hunter Mariano’s 
expedition. Dead bodies floated by them in great numbers, 
and for scores of miles the entire population had been swept 
away. The river banks, once so populous, were all now 
silent. The remains of burnt villages were everywhere seen, 
and oppressive silence reigned where once crowds of eager 
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sellers had before come off with the produce of their indus¬ 
try. Their friend Tingane had been defeated, and his people 
killed, kidnapped, or forced to fly. In every direction they 
encountered the sight and smell of dead bodies. The skele¬ 
tons of those who had fallen in their flight lay everywhere on 
the roads, while the ghastly forms of boys and girls in the 
last stage of starvation were seen crouching beside the huts. 

The grave of the good bishop was visited. How would 
his heart have bled had he lived to witness the scenes they 
did! 

A hippopotamus was shot, and, at the end of three days 
after, it floated. As the boat was towing it, immense numbers 
of crocodiles followed, and it was necessary to fire at them to 
keep them off. It is said that the crocodile never eats fresh 
meat; indeed, the more putrid it becomes, the better he enjoys 
his repast, as he can thus tear the carcass more easily. The 
corpse of a boy was seen floating by. Several crocodiles 
dashed at it, fighting for their prey, and in a few seconds it 
disappeared. Sixty-seven of the repulsive reptiles were seen 
on one bank. The natives eat the animal, but few who had 
witnessed the horrible food on which they banquet would 
willingly feed on their flesh. 

Their former companion, Mr. Thornton, here rejoined 
them. Hearing that the remaining members of the bishop’s 
party were in want at Chibisa, he volunteered to carry over 
a supply of goats and sheep to them. Overcome by the 
fatigues of the journey, he was attacked by fever, which ter¬ 
minated fatally on the 21st of April, 1863. 

The whole of the once pleasant Shire valley was now a 
scene of wide-spread desolation. Fearful famine had fol¬ 
lowed the slave raids, and the sights which met their eye in 
every direction were heart-rending. The ground was literally 
covered with human bones. “Many had ended their career 
under the shade of trees, others under projecting crags of 
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the hills, while others lay in their huts with closed doors, 
which, when opened, disclosed the mouldering corpse with 
a few rags round the loins, the skull fallen off the pillow; 
the little skeleton of a child that had perished first, rolled 
up in a mat between two large skeletons.” 

Hoping that the “ Lady Nyassa ” might be the means of 
putting a check on the slavers across the lake, they hurried 
on with their work. She was unscrewed at a spot about five 
hundred yards below the first cataract, and they began to 
make a road over the portage of forty miles, by which she 
was to be carried piecemeal. 

Trees had to be cut down and stones removed. The first 
half-mile of road was formed up a gradual slope till two 
hundred feet above the river was reached, where a sensible 
difference in the climate was felt. Before much progress 
was made, Dr. Kirk and Charles Livingstone were seized 
with fever, and it was deemed absolutely necessary that 
they should be sent home. Soon afterwards Dr. Living¬ 
stone was himself attacked. 

The “ Pioneer ” meantime was roofed over and left in 
charge of the trustworthy gunner, Mr Young. 

One day, an empty canoe was seen floating down with a 
woman swimming near it. The boat put off and brought 
her on board, when she was found to have an arrow-head in 
the middle of her back. A native cut it out, and, notwith¬ 
standing the fearful character of the wound, being fed libe¬ 
rally by Mr. Young, she recovered. 

On the 16th of June the remaining members of the expe¬ 
dition started for the upper cataracts. 

Cotton of superior quality was seen dropping off the 
bushes, with no one to gather it. 

The huts in several villages were found entire, with mor¬ 
tars and stones for pounding and grinding corn, empty com 
safes and kitchen utensils, water and beer-pots untouched, 
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but the doors were shut, as if the inhabitants had gone to 
search for roots or fruits and had never returned; while in 
others, skeletons were seen of persons who died apparently 
while endeavouring to reach something to allay the gnawings 
of hunger. 

Several journeys had been made over the portage, when, 
on returning to the ship on the 2nd of July, they received a 
despatch from Earl Russell, directing the return home of the 
expedition. 

Considering the utter devastation caused by the slave¬ 
hunting, and the secret support given by the Portuguese 
officials to the slave-traders, notwithstanding the protesta¬ 
tions of their government that they wished to put an end to 
the trade, it was impossible not to agree in the wisdom of 
this determination. 

Arrangements therefore were made to screw the “Lady 
Nyassa” together again, as the “Pioneer” could not move 
till the floods in December. In the mean time it was deter¬ 
mined to make another trip to the lake in a boat to be 
carried overland past the cataracts. 

The same scenes were witnessed as before. Wild animals 
had taken possession of the ruins of a large village in which 
on their previous visit the inhabitants had been living in 
peace and plenty. 

They had no idea, having before kept closer to the river, 
of the number of villages, always apparently selected with a 
view to shade, existing in that region, all of which were now 
deserted. 

They at length reached a region which had hitherto escaped, 
where the people welcomed them with the greatest cordiality, 
and were willing to spare the small amount of food they had 
remaining for themselves. But even here news of war soon 
reached them, and they found that a tribe of Zulus, the 
Mazitu, were ravaging the country, and that the inhabitants 
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were only safe within their stockades. They soon encoun¬ 
tered men and women carrying grain towards these fortifica¬ 
tions, and soon they came upon dead bodies, first one and 
then another, lying in postures assumed in mortal agony 
such as no painter can produce. 

On their arrival at Chinsamba’s stockade, they were told 
that the Mazitu had been repulsed thence the day before, 
and the sad sight of the numerous bodies of the slain showed 
the truth of the report The marauders had, however, car¬ 
ried off large numbers of women laden with corn, and, on 
being repulsed, cut oft' the ears of a male prisoner and sent 
him back, saying that they meant to return for the corn they 
had left, in a month or two. 

Chinsamba urged them not to proceed to the north-west, 
where the Mazitu had occupied the whole region, and they 
accordingly remained with him till the 5th of September. 

After this they visited Cilia Lakelet. On their way they 
met men and women eagerly reaping the corn in haste, to 
convey it to the stockades, while so much was found scat¬ 
tered along the paths by the Mazitu and the fugitives that 
some women were winnowing it from the sand. Dead bodies 
and burned villages showed that they were close upon the 
heels of the invaders. Among the reeds on the banks of the 
lake was seen a continuous village of temporary huts in which 
the people had taken refuge from their invaders. 

On visiting the village of an Arab chief, Juma, at Kota 
Bay, on the 10th of September, they found him engaged with 
his people in building a large dhow, or Arab vessel, fifty feet 
long and twelve broad. They offered to purchase the craft, 
but he refused to sell it for any amount. It was very evident 
that she was to be engaged for carrying slaves across the 
lake. 

They now regretted the attempt to carry an iron vessel over¬ 
land, as a wooden one might have been built at much less 
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cost on the banks of the lake, and in a shorter time than the 
transit of the “Lady Nyassa” would have occupied. 

Another extensive and interesting journey was taken in 
the neighbourhood of the lake, and, on their return along 
the shores, they found the reeds still, occupied by the unhappy 
fugitives, who were already suffering fearfully from famine. 
Numbers of newly-made graves showed that many had 
already perished, and others had more the appearance of 
human skeletons than living beings. 

Altogether in this expedition they travelled seven hundred 
and sixty miles in a straight line, averaging about fifteen miles 
a day, and they reached the ship on the ist of November, 
where all were found in good health and spirits. They were 
visited on board by an Ajawa chief named Kapeni, who 
asserted that he and his people would gladly receive the 
associates of Bishop Mackenzie as their teachers. It showed 
that he and his people had not been offended at the check 
which the bishop had given to their slaving, their consciences 
telling them that the course he had pursued was right. 

About the middle of December news reached them of the 
arrival of the successor of Bishop Mackenzie, but that gentle¬ 
man, after spending a few months on the top of a mountain 
as high as Ben Nevis, at the mouth of the Shire, where there 
were few or no people to be taught, returned home, while six 
ot the boys who had been reared by Bishop Mackenzie had 
been deserted and exposed to the risk of falling back into 
heathenism. The poor boys, however, managed to reach 
the ship, expressing their sorrow that they no longer had one 
to look after them, remarking that Bishop Mackenzie had a 
loving heart, and had been more than a father to them. 

On the 19th of January, 1864, the Shire suddenly rising, 
the “ Pioneer” was once more got underway; but, her rudder 
being injured, she was delayed, and did not reach Morambala 
till the 2nd of February. Here they received on board 
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about thirty orphan boys and girls, and a few helpless 
widows who had been attached to Bishop Mackenzie’s mis¬ 
sion, and who could not be abandoned without bringing 
odium on the English name. The difference between ship¬ 
ping slaves and receiving these on board struck them 
greatly. The moment permission to embark was given, 
they all rushed into the boat, nearly swamping her in their 
eagerness to be safe on the “ Pioneer’s” deck. 

At the mouth of the Zambesi they found H.M. ships' 
“Orestes” and “Ariel,” when the former took the “Pioneer” 
in tow, and the latter the “Lady Nyassa,” bound for 
Mozambique. 

After encountering a heavy storm, when the little vessels 
behaved admirably, while the “Pioneer” was sent to the 
Cape, the “ Lady Nyassa,” under charge of Dr. Livingstone, 
proceeded by way of Zanzibar to Bombay, which they safely 
reached, though at times they thought their epitaph would 
be: “Left Zanzibar on the 30th of April, 1S64, and never 
more heard of.” 
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TRAVELS OF SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER. 
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Arrival in Egypt-Cross the Nubian Desert—Residence at Berber—Resolves to learn 
Arabic—Journey towards Abyssinia commenced — First meal on hippo-flesh—A 
whirlwind—The river suddenly fills—Cause of the overflow of the Nile—Rainy 
season begins—Visit to camp of Abou Sinn—Residence at Soft—Engage Germans 
—Hippopotamus hunting—Hamran elephant hunters—Mode of hunting—Abou 
Do a hippopotamus hunter—Exciting attack on a hippopotamus—Eaker witnesses 
attack on an elephant by Aggageers — Rodur’s courage — The travellers reach 
Khartoum. 

S IR SAMUEL, then Mr. Baker, was already an experienced 
traveller and a practised sportsman, when in March, 1861, 
Having resolved to devote his energies to the discovery of 
one of the sources of the Nile, he set forth from England 
to proceed up the mysterious river from its mouth, inwardly 
determined to accomplish the difficult task or to die in the 
attempt. He had, however, shortly before married a young 
wife. She, with a devoted love and heroism seldom sur¬ 
passed, notwithstanding the dangers and difficulties she 
knew she must encounter, entreated to accompany her 
husband, in a way not to be denied. 

Leaving Cairo on the 15th of April, they sailed up the 
Nile to Korosko, whence they crossed the Nubian Desert 
on camels, with the simoon in full force and the heat intense 
to Berber. Here Mr. Baker, finding his want of Arabic a 
great drawback, resolved to devote a year to the study of 
that language, and to spend the time in the comparatively 
known regions to the north of Abyssinia, while he explored 
the various confluences of the Blue Nile. 
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CAMP AT BERBER. 


They were kindly received at Berber by Halleem Efiendi, 
the ex-governor, who gave them permission to pitch their 
tents in his gardens close to the Nile. It was a lovely spot, 
thickly planted with lofty date-groves and shady citron and 
lemon-trees, in which countless birds were singing and chir¬ 
ruping, and innumerable ring-doves cooing in the shady 
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palms. The once sandy spot, irrigated by numerous water¬ 
wheels, had been thus transformed into a fruitful garden. 

Here they received visits from their host and the governor, 
as well as from other officers, who expressed their astonish¬ 
ment when they announced their intention of proceeding to 
the head of the Nile. 

“ Do not go on such an absurd errand,” exclaimed Halleem 

A 

Effendi. “ Nobody knows anything about the Nile. We do 
not even know the source of the Atbara. While you remain 
within the territory of the Pacha of Egypt you will be safe; 
but the moment you cross the frontier you will be in the 
hands of savages.” 

Mr. Baker, though receiving the advice cum gra?io salis , 
profited by it. 

Their host sent them daily presents of fruit by a charmingly 
pretty slave girl, whose numerous mistresses requested per¬ 
mission to pay the travellers a visit. In the evening a bevy 
of ladies approached through the dark groves of citron-trees, 
so gaily dressed in silks of the brightest dyes of yellow, blue, 
and scarlet, that no bouquet of flowers could have been 
more gaudy. They were attended by numerous slaves, the 
head of whom requested Mr. Baker to withdraw while the 
ladies paid his wife a visit. 

Many of them she described as young and pretty. By 
distributing a number of small presents among them, she 
completely won their confidence. 

After a week spent at this pleasant spot, they commenced 
their journey on the evening of the ioth of June, attended 
by a guard of Turkish soldiers, who were to act in the double 
capacity of escort and servants. 

Their dragoman was called Mahomet, and the principal 
guide Achmet. The former, though almost black, declared 
that his colour was of a light brown. He spoke very bad 
English, was excessively conceited, and irascible to a degree. 
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Accustomed to the easy-going expeditions on the Nile, he had 
no taste for the rough sort of work his new master had 
undertaken. 

The journey across the desert tract was performed on 
donkeys, the luggage being carried on camels or dromedaries. 

In two days they reached the junction of the Atbara river 
with the Nile. Here, crossing a broad surface of white sand, 
which at that season formed the dry bed of the river, they 
encamped near a plantation of water-melons, with which 
they refreshed themselves and their tired donkeys. The 
river was here never less than four hundred yards in width, 
with banks nearly thirty feet deep. Not only was it partially 
dry, but so clear was the sand-bed that the reflection of the 
sun was almost unbearable. 

They travelled along the banks of the river for some days, 
stopping by the side of the pools which still remained. 
Many of these pools were full of crocodiles and hippopotami. 
One of these river-horses had lately killed the proprietor of a 
melon-garden, who had attempted to drive the creature from 
his plantation. Mr. Baker had the satisfaction of killing one 
of the monsters in shallow water. It was quickly surrounded 
by Arabs, who hauled it on shore, and, on receiving his per¬ 
mission to take the meat, in an instant a hundred knives 
were at work, the men fighting to obtain the most delicate 
morsels. He and his wife breakfasted that morning on hip¬ 
popotamus flesh, which was destined to be their general food 
during their journey among the Abyssinian tributaries of the 
Nile. 

Game abounded, and he shot gazelles and hippopotami 
sufficient to keep the whole camp well supplied with meat 

On the 23rd of June they were nearly suffocated by a 
whirlwind that buried everything in the tents several inches 
in dust. 

The heat was intense ; the night, however, was cool and 
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pleasant. About half-past eight, as Mr. Baker lay asleep, he 
fancied that he heard a rumbling like distant thunder. The 
low uninterrupted roll increasing in volume, presently a 
confusion of voices arose from the Arabs’ camp, his men 
shouting as they rushed through the darkness : “ The river! 
the river! ” 

Mahomet exclaimed that the river was coming down, and 
that the supposed distant roar was the approach of water. 
Many of the people, who had been sleeping on the clean 
sand of the river’s bed, were quickly awakened by the Arabs, 
who rushed down the steep bank to save the skulls of two 
hippopotami which were exposed to dry. 

The sound of the torrent, as it rushed by amid the dark¬ 
ness, and the men, dripping with wet, dragging their heavy 
burdens up the bank, told that the great event had occured. 
The river had arrived like a thief in the night. 

The next morning, instead of the barren sheet of clear 
white sand with a fringe of withered bush and trees upon 
its borders, cutting the yellow expanse of desert,a magnificent 
stream, the noble Atbara river flowed by, some five hundred 
yards in width, and from fifteen to twenty feet in depth. Not 
a drop of rain, however, had fallen; but the current gave the 
traveller a clue to one portion of the Nile mystery. The 
rains were pouring down in Abyssinia—these were the sources 
of the Nile. 

The rainy season, however, at length began, during which 
it was impossible to travel. 

The Arabs during that period migrate to the drier regions- 
in the north. 

On their way they arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
camp of the great Sheikh Achmet Abou Sinn, to whom Mr. 
Baker had a letter of introduction. Having sent it forward 
by Mahomet, in a short time the sheikh appeared, attended 
by several of his principal people. He was mounted on a 
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beautiful snow-white hygee?i ,his appearance being remarkably 
dignified and venerable. Although upwards of eighty years 
old, he was as erect as a lance, and of herculean stature; a 
remarkably arched nose, eyes like an eagle’s, beneath large, 
shaggy, but perfectly white eyebrows, while a snow-white 
beard of great thickness descended below the middle of his 
breast. He wore a large white turban, and a white cashmere 
robe reaching from the throat to the ankles. He was indeed 
the perfect picture of a desert patriarch. He insisted on the 
travellers accompanying him to his camp, and would hear of 
no excuses. Ordering Mahomet to have their baggage re¬ 
packed, he requested them to mount two superb hygeens 
with saddle-cloths of blue and purple sheep-skins, and the} 
set out with their venerable host, followed by his wild and 
splendidly-mounted attendants. 

As they approached the camp they were suddenly met by 
a crowd of mounted men, armed with swords and shields, 
some on horses, others on hygeens. These were Abou Sinn’s 
people, who had assembled to do horiour to their chiefs 
guests. Having formed in lines parallel with the approach 
of their guests, they galloped singly at full speed across the 
line of march, flourishing their swords over their heads, and 
reining in their horses so as to bring them on their haunches 
by the sudden halt. This performance being concluded, they 
fell into line behind the party. 

Declining the sheikh’s invitation to spend two or three 
months at his camp, Mr. and Mrs. Baker travelled on to the 
village of Sofi, where they proposed remaining during the 
rainy season. 

It was situated near the banks of the Atbara, on a plateau 
of about twenty acres, bordered on either side by two deep 
ravines, while below the steep cliff in front of the village 
flowed the river Atbara. 

Their tents were pitched on a level piece of ground just 
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outside the village, where the grass, closely nibbled by the 
goats, formed a natural lawn. 

Here huts were built and some weeks were pleasantly spent. 
Mr. Baker found an abundance of sport, sometimes catching 
enormous fish, at others shooting birds to supply his larder, 
but more frequently hunting elephants, rhinoceros, giraffes, 
and other large game. 

He here found a German named Florian, a stone-mason 
by trade, who had come out attached to the Austrian mis¬ 
sion at Khartoum, but preferring a freer life than that city 
afforded, had become a great hunter. Mr. Baker, thinking 
that he* would prove useful, engaged him as a hunter, and 
he afterwards took into his service Florian’s black servant 
Richarn, who became his faithful attendant. A former 
companion of Florian’s, Johann Schmidt, soon afterwards 
arrived, and was also engaged by Mr. Baker to act as his 
lieutenant in his proposed White Nile expedition. Poor 
Florian, however, was killed by a lion, and Schmidt and 
Richarn alone accompanied him. 

Mr. Baker’s skill as a sportsman was frequently called 
into play by the natives, to drive off the elephants and hip¬ 
popotami which infested their plantations. One afternoon 
he was requested to shoot a savage old bull hippopotamus 
which had given chase to several people. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Baker he rode to the spot, about two miles off, where 
the hippopotamus lived in a deep and broad portion of the 
river. The old hippopotamus was at home. 

“ The river, about two hundred and fifty yards wide, had 
formed by an acute bend a deep hole. In the centre of this 
was a sandbank just below the surface. Upon this shallow 
bed the hippopotamus was reposing. On perceiving the 
party he began to snort and behave himself in a most 
absurd manner, by shaking his head and leaping half way 
out of the water. Mr. Baker had given Bacheet, one of his 
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attendants, a pistol, and had ordered him to follow on the 
opposite bank. He now directed him to fire several shots 
at the hippopotamus, in order if possible to drive the animal 
towards him. The hippo, a wicked, solitary, old bull, re¬ 
turned the insult by charging towards Bacheet with a 
tremendous snorting, which sent him scrambling up the 
steep bank in a panic. This gave the brute confidence; 
and the sportsman, who had hitherto remained concealed, 
called out according to Arabic custom: 1 Hasinth! hasinth /’ 
the Arabic for hippopotamus. The brute, thinking no 
doubt that he might as well drive the intruder away, gave a 
loud snort, sank, and quickly reappeared about a hundred 
yards from him. On this Mr. Baker ordered Bacheet to 
shoot to attract the animal's attention. As the hippopotamus 
turned his head, Mr. Baker took a steady shot, aiming be¬ 
hind the ear, and immediately the saucy old hippo turned 
upon his back and rolled about, lashing the still pool into 
waves, until at length he disappeared.” 

His intention of engaging a party of the Hamran Arabs, 
celebrated as hunters, to accompany him in his explorations 
of the Abyssinian rivers having become known, several o 
these men made their appearance at Sofi. They are dis¬ 
tinguished from the other tribes of Arabs by an extra length 
of hair, worn parted down the centre and arranged in long 
curls. They are armed with swords and shields, the former 
having long, straight, two-edged blades, with a small cross 
for the handle, similar to the long, straight, cross-handled 
blades of the crusaders. Their shields, formed of rhino¬ 
ceros, giraffe, or elephant-hide, are either round or oval. 
Their swords, which they prize highly, are kept as sharp as 
razors. The length of the blade is about three feet, and the 
handle six inches long. It is secured to the wrist by a 
• leathern strap, so that the hunter cannot by any accident be 
disarmed. 
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These men go in chase of all wild animals of the desert; 
some are noted as expert hippopotamus slayers, but the most 
celebrated are the Aggageers, or elephant hunters. The latter 
attack the huge animal either on horseback, or on foot when 
they cannot afford to purchase steeds. In the latter case, 
two men alone hunt together. They follow the tracks of an 
elephant which they contrive to overtake about noon, when 
the animal is either asleep or extremely listless and easy to 
approach. Should the elephant be asleep, one of the 
hunters will creep towards its head, and with a single blow 
sever the trunk stretched on the ground, the result being its 
death within an hour from bleeding. Should the animal be 
awake, they will creep up from behind, and give a tre¬ 
mendous cut at the back sinew of the hind leg, immediately 
disabling the monster. It is followed up by a second cut on 
the remaining leg, when the creature becomes their easy prey. 

When hunting on horseback, generally four men form a 
party, and they often follow the tracks of a herd from their 
drinking-place for upwards of twenty miles. 

Mr. Baker accompanied them on numerous hunting expe¬ 
ditions, and witnessed the wonderful courage and dexterity 
they displayed. 

After spending three months at Soft, he set out for the 
Settite River, he and his wife crossing the Atbara River on a 
raft formed of his large circular sponging bath supported 
by eight inflated skins secured to his bedstead. 

A party of the Aggageers now joined him. Among them 
was Abou Do, a celebrated old hippopotamus hunter, who, 
with his spear of trident shape in hand, might have served 
as a representative of Neptune. The old Arab was equally 
great at elephant hunting, and had on the previous day 
exhibited his skill, having assisted to kill several elephants. 
He now divested himself of all his clothing, and set out, 
taking his harpoon in hand, in search of hippopotami. 
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HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS.- 


This weapon consisted of a steel blade about eleven inches 
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long and three-quarters of an inch in width, with a single barb. 
To it was attached a strong rope twenty feet long, with a float 
as large as a child’s head at the extremity. Into the harpoon 
was fixed a piece of bamboo ten feet long, around which the 
the rope was twisted, while the buoy was carried on the hun¬ 
ter’s left hand. 

After proceeding a couple of miles, a herd of hippopotami 
were seen in a pool below a rapid surrounded by rocks. He, 
however, remarking that they were too wide-awake to be at¬ 
tacked, continued his course down the stream till a smaller 
pool was reached. Here the immense head of a hippopota¬ 
mus was seen, close to a perpendicular rock that formed a 
wall to the river. The old hunter, motioning the travellers 
to remain quiet, immediately plunged into the stream and 
crossed to the opposite bank, whence, keeping himself under 
shelter, he made his way directly towards the spot beneath 
which the hippopotamus was lying. “ Stealthily he approached, 
his long thin arm raised, with the harpoon ready to strike. The 
hippopotamus, however, had vanished, but far from exhibiting 
surprise, the veteran hunter remaining standing on the sharp 
ledge, unchanged in attitude. No figure of bronze could be 
more rigid than that of the old river king, as he thus stood, 
his left foot advanced, his right hand grasping the harpoon 
above his head, and his left the loose coil of rope attached 
to the buoy.” 

“Three minutes thus passed, when suddenly the right arm 
of the statue descended like lightening, and the harpoon 
shot perpendicularly into the pool with the speed of an 
arrow. In an instant an enormous pair of open jaws ap¬ 
peared, followed by the ungainly head and form of a furious 
hippopotamus, who, springing half out of the water, lashed 
the river into foam as he charged straight up the violent 
rapids. With extraordinary power he breasted the descend¬ 
ing stream, gaining a footing in the rapids where they were 
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about five feet deep, thus making his way, till, landing from 
the river, he started at full gallop along the shingly bed, and 
disappeared in the thorny jungle. No one would have sup¬ 
posed that so unwieldy an animal could have exhibited such 
speed, and it was fortunate for old Neptune that he was se¬ 
cure on the high ledge of rock, for had he been on the path 
of the infuriated beast, there would have been an end ol 
Abou Do.” 

The old man rejoined his companions, when Mr. Baker 
proposed going in search of the animal. The hunter, how¬ 
ever, explained that the hippopotamus would certainly return 
after a short time to the water. In a few minutes the animal 
emerged from the jungle and descended at full trot into the 
pool where the other hippopotami had been seen, about half 
a mile off. Upon reaching it, the party were immediately 
greeted by the hippopotamus, who snorted and roared and 
quickly dived, and the float was seen running along the sur¬ 
face, showing his course as the cork of a trimmer does that 
of a pike when hooked. Several times the hippo appeared, 
but invariably faced them, and, as Mr. Baker could not 
obtain a favourable shot, he sent the old hunter across the 
stream to attract the animal’s attention. The hippo, turning 
towards the hunter, afforded Mr. Baker a good chance, and 
he fired a steady shot behind the ear. The crack of the ball, 
in the absence of any splash from the bullet, showed him 
that the hippopotamus was hit, while the float remained sta¬ 
tionary upon the surface, marking the spot where the grand 
old bull lay dead beneath. The hunter obtaining assis¬ 
tance from the camp, the hippopotamus, as well as another 
which had been shot, were hauled on shore. The old bull 
measured fourteen feet two inches, and the head was three 
feet one inch from the front of the ear to the edge of the lip. 
in a straight line. 

Though hippopotami are generally harmless, solitary old 
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bulls are sometimes extremely vicious, and frequently attack 
canoes without provocation. 

Many of the elephant hunts in which Mr. Baker engaged 
were exciting in the highest degree, and fraught with no small 
amount of danger. 

Among the Aggageers was a hunter, Rodur Sherrif, who, 
though his arm had been withered in consequence of an 
accident, was as daring as any of his companions. 

The banks of the Royan had been reached, where, a camp 
having been formed, Mr. Baker and his companions set out 
in search of elephants. A large bull elephant was discovered 
drinking. The country around was partly woody, and the 
ground strewed with fragments of rocks, ill adapted for 
riding. The elephant had made a desperate charge, scatter¬ 
ing the hunters in all directions, and very nearly overtaking 
Mr. Baker. He then retreated into a stronghold composed 
of rocks and uneven ground, with a few small leafless trees 
growing in it. The scene must be described in the travel¬ 
ler’s own words. u Here the elephant stood facing the party 
like a statue, not moving a muscle beyond the quick and 
restless action of the eyes, which were watching on all sides. 
Two of the Aggageers getting into its rear by a wide circuit, 
two others, one of whom was the renowned Rodur Sherrif, 
mounted on a thouroughly-trained bay mare, rode slowly 
towards the animal. Coolly the mare advanced towards her 
wary antagonist until within about nine yards of its head. 
The elephant never moved. Not a word was spoken. The 
perfect stillness was at length broken by a snort from the 
mare, who gazed intently at the elephant, as though watching 
for the moment of attack. Rodur coolly sat with his eyes 
■fixed upon those of the elephant. 

“With a shrill scream the enormous creature then suddenly 
dashed on him like an avalanche. Round went the mare as 
though upon a pivot, away over rocks and stones, flying like 
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a gazelle, with the monkey-like form of Rodur Sherrif leaning 
forward and looking over his left shoulder as the elephant 
rushed after him. For a moment it appeared as if the mare 
must be caught. Had she stumbled, all would have been 
lost, but she gained in the race after a few quick bounding 
strides, and Rodur, still looking behind him, kept his distance, 
so close, however, to the creature, that its outstretched trunk 
was within a few feet of the mare’s tail. 

“ The two Aggageers who had kept in the rear now dashed 
forward close to the hind quarters of the furious elephant, who, 
maddened with the excitement, heeded nothing but Rodur and 
his mare. When close to the tail of the elephant, the sword 
of one of the Aggageers flashed from its sheath as, grasping 
his trusty blade, he leaped nimbly to the ground, while his 
companion caught the reins of his horse. Two or three bounds 
on foot, with the sword clutched in both hands, and he was 
close behind the elephant. A bright glance shone like light- 
ning as the sun struck on the descending steel. This was 
followed by a dull crack, the sword cutting through skin and 
sinew, and sinking deep into the bone about twelve inches 
above the foot. At the next stride the elephant halted dead 
short in the midst of his tremendous charge. The Aggageer 
who had struck the blow vaulted into the saddle with his 
naked sword in hand. At the same moment Rodur turned 
sharp round and, again facing the elephant, stooped quickly 
from the saddle to pick up from the ground a handful of 
dirt, which he threw into the face of the vicious animal, that 
once more attempted to rush upon him. It was impossible : 
the foot was dislocated and turned up in front like an old 
shoe. In an instant the other Aggageer leaped to the ground, 
and again the sharp sword slashed the remaining leg.” 

Nothing could be more perfect than the way in which these 
daring hunters attack their prey. “ It is difficult to decide 
which to admire most—whether the coolness and courage of 
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him who led the elephant, or the extraordinary skill and 
activity of the Aggageer who dealt the fatal blow.” 

Thus, hunting and exploring, Mr. Baker, accompanied by 
his heroic wife, visited the numerous river-beds which carry 
the rains of the mountainous regions of Abyssinia into the 
Blue Nile, and are the cause of the periodical overflow¬ 
ing of the mighty stream, while its ordinary current is fed 
from other far-distant sources, towards one of which the 
traveller now prepared to direct his steps. 

Speke and Grant were at this time making their way from 
Zanzibar, across untrodden ground, towards Gondokoro. 

An expedition under Petherick, the ivory-trader, sent to 
assist them, had met. with misfortune and been greatly 
delayed, and Mr. Baker therefore hoped to reach the equator, 
and perhaps to meet the Zanzibar explorers somewhere about 
the sources of the Nile. 

Proceeding along the banks of the Blue Nile, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker reached Khartoum on the nth of June, 1862. 
A beautiful view met their sight as they gazed across the 
waters of the Nile. “The morning sun was shining on this 
capital of the Soudan provinces; the dark green foliage of 
the groves of date-trees contrasted exquisitely with the 
numerous buildings of many colours which lined the margin 
of the river, while long lines of vessels with tapering spars 
gave light to the scene. But alas! this beauty soon van¬ 
ished, both the sight and smell being outraged grievously as 
they entered the filthy and miserable town.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TRAVELS OF SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER, 

CONTINUED. 

Preparations for journey to the south—Difficulties — The Shillooks—The Nuehr — 
Information about the slave trade—The Kytch—The sacred bullock—Arrive at 
Gondokoro—Attempts to shoot Baker—His escort mutiny—He meets Speke and 
Grant — Treachery among his servants—Encounter with slave-traders — Wins 
over Ibrahim, and arrives atTarrangolle—The Latooka victory—Misbehaviour of 
the Turks, and threatened attack by the natives — A funeral dance — Returns to 
Obbo—Fever—Sets out for Karuma—Reaches Karuma Falls—Kamrasi—Pro- 
ceeds to the Lake—A strange reception—Illness of Mrs. Baker—Reach the village 
of Parkani—Arrive at the lake which Baker called Albert Nyanza—Surveys it— 
Reaches Magimgo—Proceeds to the Murchison Falls—Return to Magimgo— 
Deserted by his guide and carriers—Starvation—The guide reappears, and they 
arrive at Kamrasi's camp—An invasion by Fowookas—Mr. Baker prevents an 
attack—He at last sets off with Turkish traders, and arrives at Shooa—A march 
through the Bari — Reach Gondokoro—Voyage down the Nile—Welcomed at 
Khartoum—A dust-storm—Continuing their voyage, reach Berber, and at length 
arrive in England — Returns to Egypt — Organizes an expedition to convey 
steamers up the Nile for Lake Nyanza, to oppose the slave trade. 

A T Khartoum Mr. and Mrs. Baker spent some months 

to recruit, occupying the house of the British Consul, 
who was then absent. 

On the 17th of December their preparations for a fresh 
start were completed. Three vessels had been engaged, 
and were laden with large quantities of stores, with four 
hundred bushels of com, and twenty-nine transport animals, 
including camels, horses, and donkeys. Their party con¬ 
sisted of ninety-six souls, including Johann Schmidt and the 
faithful black Richam, and forty-nine well-armed men. 

Khartoum was a nest of slave-traders, who looked with 
jealous eyes upon every stranger venturing within the pre- 
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cincts of their holy land, and, as Mr. Baker observes: “sacred 
to slavery and to every abomination and villany that man can 
commit.” 

The Turkish officers pretended to discountenance slavery; 
at the same time every house was full of slaves, and Egyp¬ 
tian officers received a portion of their pay in slaves. The 
authorities, therefore, looked upon the proposed exploration 
of the White Nile by a European traveller as likely to inter¬ 
fere with their perquisites, and threw every obstacle in his 
way. 

As the government of Soudan refused to supply him with 
properly-trained soldiers, the only men he could get for an 
escort were the miserable cut-throats of Khartoum, who had 
been accustomed all their lives to murder and pillage in the 
White Nile trade; yet, such as they were, he was compelled 
to put up with them, though he would undoubtedly have 
done better had he gone without such an escort. 

The voyage alone to Gondokoro, the navigable limit of the 
Nile, was likely to occupy about fifty days, so that a large 
supply of provisions was necessary. 

Difficulties were met with from the very beginning. The 
vessel’s yards were continually being carried away. 

Poor Johann, who, though he had long been suffering, 
insisted on accompanying his employer, died a short time 
after the commencement of the voyage. 

On the 2nd of January they were sailing past the country 
inhabited by the Shillooks, the largest and most powerful 
black tribe on the banks of the White Nile. They are very 
wealthy, and possess immense herds of cattle; are also agri¬ 
culturists, fishermen, and -warriors. Their huts are regularly 
built, looking at a distance like rows of button mushrooms. 
They embark boldly on the river in their raft-like canoes, 
formed of the excessively light ambatch-wood. The tree is 
of no great thickness, and tapers gradually to a point. It is 
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thus easily cut down, and, several trunks being lashed toge- 
gether, a canoe is quickly formed. A war party on several 
occasions, embarking in a fleet of these rafts, have descended 
the river, and made raids on other tribes, carrying off women 
and children as captives, and large herds of cattle. 

Nothing can be more melancholy and uninteresting than 
the general appearance of the banks of the river. At times 
vast marshes alone could be seen, at others an immense 
expanse of sandy desert, with huge ant-hills ten feet high 
rising above them. 

The inhabitants were naked savages. 

While stopping at a village on the right bank, they received 
a visit from the chief of the Nuehr tribe and a number of his 
followers. They were most unearthly-looking fellows ; even 
the young women were destitute of clothing, though the 
married had a fringe made of grass round their loins. The 
men wore heavy coils of beads about their necks, two heavy 
bracelets of ivory on the upper portions of their arms, copper 
rings upon the wrist, and a horrible kind of bracelet of mas¬ 
sive iron, armed with spikes about an inch in length, like 
leopards’ claws. The women had their upper lips perforated 
and wore ornaments on their heads, about four inches long, 
of beads, upon iron wires projecting like the horn of a 
rhinoceros. 

The chief exhibited his wife’s arms and back, covered with 
jagged scars, to show the use of the spiked iron bracelet. 

These were among the first blacks met with. They are 
almost too low in the scale of humanity to be fit for slaves. 

Mr. Baker gained much information about the slave trade 
of this part of the world. Most of those engaged in this 
nefarious traffic are Syrians, Copts, Turks, Circassians, and 
some few Europeans. When a speculator has determined to 
enter into the trade, he engages a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred ruffians, and purchases guns and ammunition, and a 
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few pounds of glass beads. With these he sails up to Gon 
dokoro and, disembarking, marches into the interior till he 
arrives at the village of some negro chief, with whom he 
establishes an intimacy. The chief has probably an enemy 
to attack, and his new allies gladly assist him. Led by him, 
they approach some unsuspecting village about half an hour 
before daybreak. Surrounding it while the occupants are still 
sleeping, they fire the grass huts in all directions, and pom- 
volleys of musketry through the flaming thatch. Panic-struck, 
the unfortunate victims rush from their burning dwellings. 
The men are shot down, the women and children kidnapped 
and secured, while the herds of cattle are driven off. The 
women and children are then fastened together, the former 
secured by an instrument, called a sheba, made of a forked 
pole. The neck of the prisoner fits into the fork, secured by 
a cross-piece also behind, while the wrists, brought together 
in advance of the body, are tied to the pole. The children 
are then fastened by their necks with the rope attached to the 
women, and thus form a living chain, in which order they are 
marched to the head-quarters with the captured herds. Of 
course, all the ivory found in the place is carried off. The 
cattle are then exchanged with the negro chief for any tusks 
he may possess. 

In many instances a quarrel is soon afterwards picked with 
him, and his village is treated in the same way as that of his 
foes. Should any slave attempt to escape, she is punished 
either by brutal flogging, or hanged as a warning to others. 
The slaves are then carried down the river, and landed a few 
days’ journey south of Khartoum, whence they are marched 
across the country, some to ports on the Red Sea, there to 
be shipped for Arabia and Persia, while others are sent to 
Cairo. In fact, they are disseminated throughout the slave 
dealing East. 

Sailing on day after day, with marshes and dead flats alone 
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in sight, mosquitos preventing rest even in the day, they at 
length arrived at the station of a White Nile trader, where 
large herds of cattle were seen on the banks. 

They were here visited by the chief of the Kytch tribe 
and his daughter, a girl of about sixteen, better looking than 
most of her race. The father wore a leopard-skin across 
his shoulder, and a skull-cap of white beads, with a crest of 
white ostrich feathers. But this mantle was the only garment 
he had on. His daughter’s clothing consisted only of a 
piece of dressed hide hanging over one shoulder, more for 
ornament than use, as the rest of her body was entirely des¬ 
titute of covering. The men, though tall, were wretchedly 
thin, and the children mere skeletons. 

While the travellers remained here, they were beset by 
starving crowds, bringing small gourd shells to receive the 
expected corn. The natives, indeed, seem to trust entirely 
to the productions of nature for their subsistence, and are 
the most pitiable set of savages that can be imagined, their 
long thin legs and arms giving them a peculiar gnat-like 
appearance. They devour both the skin and bones of dead 
animals. The bones are pounded between stones, and, when 
reduced to powder, boiled to form a kind of porridge. 

It is remarkable that in every herd they have a sacred 
bull, who is supposed to have an influence over the pros¬ 
perity of the rest. His horns are ornamented with tufts of 
feathers, and frequently with small bells, and he invariably 
leads the great herd to pasture. 

A short visit was paid to the Austrian mission stationed 
at St Croix, which has proved a perfect failure—indeed, that 
very morning it was sold to an Egyptian for ^30. 

It was here the unfortunate Baron Harnier, a Prussian 
nobleman, was killed by a buffalo which he had attacked 
in the hopes of saving the life of a native whom the buffalo 
had struck down. 
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The voyage terminated at Gondokoro on the 2nd of 
February. 

The country is a great improvement to the interminable 
marshes at the lower part of the river, being raised about 
twenty feet above the water, while distant mountains relieve 
the eye, and evergreen trees, scattered in all directions, 
shading the native villages, form an inviting landscape. A 
few miserable grass huts alone, however, form the town, if it 
deserves that name. 

A large number of men belonging to the various traders 
were assembled here, who looked upon the travellers with 
anything but friendly eyes. 

As Mr. Baker heard that a party were expected at Gondo¬ 
koro from the interior with ivory in a few days, he determined 
to await their arrival, in hopes that their porters would be 
ready to carry his baggage. 

In the mean time he rode about the neighbourhood, study¬ 
ing the place and people. 

“The native dwellings are the perfection of cleanliness. 
The domicile of each family is surrounded by a hedge of 
euphorbia, and the interior of the enclosure generally consists 
of a yard neatly plastered with a cement of ashes, cow-dung, 
and sand. Upon this cleanly-swept surface are one or more 
huts, surrounded by granaries of neat wicker-work, thatched, 
and resting upon raised platforms. The huts have projecting 
roofs, in order to afford a shade, and the entrance is usually 
about two feet high. 

“The natives are of the Bari tribe. The men are well 
grown, and their features are good, the woolly hair alone 
denoting their negro blood. 

“They use poisoned arrows, but, as their bows are inferior 
and they are bad marksmen, they do not commit much mis¬ 
chief with them.” 


Gondokoro was a perfect hell — a mere colony of cut 
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throats. The Egyptians might easily have sent a few officers 
and two or three hundred men from Khartoum to form a 
military government, and thus impede the slave trade; but 
a bribe from the traders to the authorities was sufficient to 
ensure an uninterrupted asylum for any amount of villany. 
The camps were full of slaves, and the Bari natives assured 
Mr. Baker that there was a large depot of slaves in the in¬ 
terior, belonging to the traders, that would be marched to 
Gondokoro for shipment a few hours after his departure. 
He was looked upon as a stumbling-block to the trade. 
Several attempts were made to shoot him, and a boy was 
killed by a shot from the shore, on board his vessel. His 
men were immediately tampered with by the traders, and 
signs of discontent soon appeared among them. They 
declared that they had not sufficient meat, and that they 
must be allowed to make a razzia upon the cattle of the 
natives to procure oxen. This demand being refused, they 
became more insolent, and accordingly Mr. Baker ordered 
the ringleader, an Arab, to be seized and to receive twenty- 
five lashes. Upon his vakeel approaching to capture the 
fellow, most of the men laid down their guns and, seizing 
sticks, rushed to his rescue. Mr. Baker, on this, sprang 
forward, sent their leader by a blow of his fist into their 
midst, and then, seizing him by the throat, called to Saati 
for a rope to bind him. The men, still intent on their object, 
surrounded Mr. Baker, when Mrs. Baker, landing from the 
vessel, made her way to the spot. Her sudden appearance 
caused the mutineers to hesitate, when Mr. Baker shouted 
to the drummer boy to beat the drum, and then ordered the 
men to fall in. Two-thirds obeyed him, and formed in line, 
while the remainder retreated with their ringleader. At this 
critical moment Mrs. Baker implored her husband to forgive 
the mutineer, if he would kiss his hand and beg his pardon. 
This compromise completely won the men, who now called 
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upon their ringleader to apologize, and all would be right. 
This he did, and Mr. Baker made them rather a bitter speech 
and dismissed them. 

This, unhappily, was only the first exhibition of their mu¬ 
tinous disposition, which nearly ruined the expedition, and 
might have led to the destruction of the travellers. 

A few days afterwards guns were heard in the distance, 
and news arrived that two white men had arrived from “the 
sea”! They proved to be Grant and Speke, who had just 
come from the Victoria Nyanza. Both looked travel-worn. 
Speke, who had -walked the whole distance from Zanzibar, 
was excessively lean, but in reality in good tough condition. 
Grant’s garments were well-nigh worn out, but both of them 
had that fire in the eye which showed the spirit that had led 
them through many dangers. 

They had heard of another lake to the westward of the 
the Nyanza, known as the Luta Nzige, which Speke felt con¬ 
vinced was a second source ot the Nile. 

Accordingly, he and Grant having generously furnished 
him with as perfect a map as they could produce, Baker de¬ 
termined to explore the lake, while his friends, embarking in 
his boats, sailed down the Nile on their voyage homeward. 

His men, notwithstanding the lesson they had received, 
still exhibited a determined mutinous disposition, and in 
every way neglected their duties. Happily for him, he had 
among his attendants a little black boy, Saati, who, having 
been brought as a slave from the interior, had been for a time 
in the Austrian mission, from which, with many other slaves, 
he was turned out. Wandering about the streets of Khar¬ 
toum, he heard of Air. and Airs. Baker, and, making his way 
to their house, threw himself at the lady’s feet, and implored 
to be allowed to follow them. Hearing at the mission that 
he was superior to his juvenile companions, they accepted 
his services, and, being thoroughly washed, and attired in 
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trousers, blouse, and belt, he appeared a different creature. 
From that time he considered himself as belonging entirely 
to Mrs. Baker, and to serve her was his greatest pride. She 
in return endeavoured to instruct him, and gave him anec¬ 
dotes from the Bible, combined with the first principles of 
Christianity. 

Through the means of young Saati, Mr. Baker heard of a 
plot among the Khartoum escort, to desert him with their 
arms and ammunition, and to fire at him should he attempt 
to disarm them. The locks of their guns had, by his orders, 
been covered with pieces of mackintosh. Directing Mrs. 
Baker to stand behind him, he placed outside his tent, on 
his travelling bedstead, five double-barrelled guns loaded 
with buck-shot, a revolver, and a naked sabre. A sixth rifle 
he kept in his own hands, while Richarn and Saati stood 
behind him with double-barrelled guns. He then ordered 
the drum to beat, and all the men to form in line of march¬ 
ing order, while he requested Mrs. Baker to point out any 
man who should attempt to uncover his lock when he gave 
the order to lay down their arms. In the event of the at¬ 
tempt being made, he intended to shoot the man imme¬ 
diately. At the sound ot the drum only fifteen assembled. 
He then ordered them to lay down their arms. This, with 
insolent looks of defiance, they refused to do. 

“ Down with your guns this moment!” he shouted. 

At the sharp click of the locks, as he quickly capped the 
rifle in his hand, the cowardly mutineers widened their line 
and wavered; some retreated a few paces, others sat down 
and laid their guns on the ground, while the remainder 
slowly dispersed, and sat in twos or singly under the various 
trees about eighty paces distant. On the vakeel and 
Hicham advancing, they capitulated, agreeing to give up 
their arms and ammunition on receiving a written discharge. 
They were immediately disarmed. The discharge was made 
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out, when upon each paper Mr. Baker wrote the word 
“ mutineer’' above his signature. Finally, nearly the whole 
of the escort deserted, taking service with the traders. 

Not to be defeated, Baker obtained a Bari boy as inter- 
preter, determined at all hazards to start from Gondokoro. 

A party of traders under Koorshid, who had lately arrived 
from Latooka and were about to return, not only refused to 
allow the travellers to accompany them, but declared their 
intention of forcibly driving them back, should they attempt 
to advance by their route. 

This served as an excuse to the remainder of his escort 
for not proceeding. 

Saati discovered another plot, his men having been won 
over by Mahomet Her, the vakeel of Chenooda, another 
trader. 

Notwithstanding the danger he was running, Mr. Baker 
compelled his men to march, and by a clever manoeuvre got 
ahead of the party led by Ibrahim, Koorshid’s vakeel. 

Finally, by wonderful tact, assisted by Mrs. Baker, he won 
over Ibrahim, and induced him to render him all the assis¬ 
tance in his power. 

Aided by his new friend, he arrived at Tarrangolle, one of 
the principal places in the Latooka country, a -hundred miles 
from Gondokoro, which, though out of his direct route, 
would, he hoped, enable him with greater ease finally to reach 
Unyoro, the territory of Kamrasi. 

In the mean time, however, several of his men had deserted 
and joined Mahomet Her. He had warned them that they 
would repent of their folly. His warnings were curiously 
fufilled. 

News soon arrived that Mahomet Her, with a party of a 
hundred and ten armed men, in addition to three hundred 
natives, had made a razzia upon a certain village among the 
mountains for slaves and cattle. Having succeeded in 
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they were re-ascending the mountain to obtain a herd ol 
cattle they had heard of, they were attacked by a large body 
of Latookas, lying in ambush among the rocks on the moun¬ 
tain side. 

In vain the Turks fought; every bullet aimed at a Latooka 
struck a rock, while rocks, stones, and lances were hurled at 
them from all sides and from above. Compelled to retreat, 
they were seized with a panic, and took to flight. 

Hemmed in by their foes, who showered lances and stones 
on their heads, they fled down the rocky and perpendicular 
ravines. Mistaking their road, they came to a precipice from 
which there was no retreat. 

The screaming and yelling savages closed round them. 
All was useless; not an enemy could they shoot, while the 
savages thrust them forward with wild yells to the very verge 
of a precipice five hundred feet high. Over it they were 
driven, hurled to destruction by the mass of Latookas pres¬ 
sing onward. A few fought to the last; but all were at length 
forced over the edge of the cliff, and met the just reward of 
their atrocities. No quarter had been given, and upwards of 
two hundred of the natives who had joined the slave-hunters 
in the attack, had fallen with them. 

Mahomet Her had not accompanied his party, and es¬ 
caped, though utterly ruined. 

The result of this catastrophe was highly beneficial to 
Mr. Baker. 

“Where are the men who deserted me?” he asked of those 
who still remained with him. 

Without speaking, they brought two of his guns covered 
with clotted blood mixed with sand. Their owners’ names 
were known to him by the marks on the stocks. He men¬ 
tioned them. 

“Are they all dead?” he asked. 

“ All dead,” the men replied. 
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“ Food for the vultures,” he observed. “ Better for them 
had they remained with me and done their duty.” 

He had before told his men that the vultures would pick 
the bones of the deserters. 

From that moment an extraordinary change took place in 
the manner both of his own people and those of Ibrahim 
towards him. Unhappily, however, the Latookas exhibited a 
change for the worse. The Turks, as usual, insulted their 
women, and treated the natives with the greatest brutality; 
and had he not exercised much caution and vigilance, both 
his own party and Ibrahim’s would in all probability have 
been cut off. Ibrahim had been compelled to go back to 
Gondokoro for ammunition, and Mr. Baker waited at Tar- 
rangolle for his return. 

On one occasion, in consequence of the misbehaviour of 
the Turks, the whole of the natives deserted the town, and 
vast numbers collected outside, threatening to attack it and 
destroy their guests. Mr. Baker, gaining information of 
their intention, took command of the Turks, and with his 
own men showed so bold a front that the natives saw 
clearly that they would be the sufferers should they attempt 
to carry their purpose into execution. 

Their chief, Comonoro, came into the town, and seeing 
the preparations made for its defence, agreed to persuade 
his people to act in a peaceable manner. The next morning 
they dispersed, and the inhabitants returned to the town. 

The Turks, after their alarm, behaved better, though they 
threatened, when Ibrahim arrived with reinforcements and 
ammunition, that they would have their revenge. 

Mr. Baker after this moved his camp to a secure position 
some distance from the town, near a stream of water. Here 
he formed a garden, and lived in a far more independent way 
than before. 

The debased state of morality prevailing among the natives 
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was exhibited in a variety of ways. One of their chiefs, Adda 
by name, came to him one day and requested him to assist in 
attacking a village, for the purpose of procuring some iron 
hoes which he wanted. Mr. Baker asked whether it was in 
an enemy’s country. “ Oh, no ! ” was the reply; “ it is close 
here, but the people are rather rebellious, and it will do them 
good to kill a few. If you are afraid, I will ask the Turks 
to do it.” 

A funeral dance a short time after this took place in 
honour of those who had been killed in the late fight. The 
dancers were grotesquely got up, and are amusingly described 
by Mr. Baker. “ Each man had about a dozen huge ostrich 
feathers in his helmet, a leopard or monkey-skin hung from 
his shoulders, while a large iron bell was strapped to his loins 
like a woman’s bustle. This he rang during the dance, by 
jerking the hinder part of his body in the most absurd man¬ 
ner. All the time a hubbub was kept up by the shouting of 
the crowd, the blowing of horns, and the beating of seven 
nogaras , or drums, all of different notes, while each dancer 
also blew an antelope’s horn suspended round his neck, the 
sound partaking of the braying of a donkey and the screech¬ 
ing of an owl. Meantime crowds of men rushed round and 
round, brandishing their lances and iron-headed maces, fol¬ 
lowing a leader, who headed them, dancing backwards. The 
\vomen*outside danced at a slower pace, screaming a wild 
and inharmonious chant, while beyond them a string of young 
girls and small children beat time with their feet, and jingled 
numerous iron rings which adorned their ankles. One woman 
attended upon the men, running through the crowd with a 
gourd full of wood-ashes, handfuls of which she showered 
over their heads, powdering them Kke millers. The leadei 
among the women was immensely fat ; notwithstanding this 
she kept up the pace to the last, quite unconscious of her 
general appearance.” 
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Notwithstanding the dangers of his position, Mr. Baker 
frequently went out shooting, and, among other animals, 
he killed an enormous elephant, but tha natives carried off 
the tusks and flesh. He was able, however, with his gun, to 
supply his camp with food, which was fortunate, as the natives 
would not sell him any of their cattle. 

Soon after Ibrahim’s return, the Turks, at the request of 
Comonoro, attacked the town of Kayala, but were driven 
back by the natives, whose cattle, however, they carried off. 

It became dangerous to remain longer in the country, in 
consequence of the abominable conduct of the Turks, which 
so irritated the natives that an attack from them was daily 
expected. 

They were therefore compelled to return to Obbo, the 
chief of which, old Katchiba, had before received them in a 
friendly manner. 

Here, in consequence of their exposure to wet, Mr, and 
Mrs. Baker were attacked with fever. By this time all their 
baggage animals as well as their horses had died. Mr. Baker 
purchased from the Turks some good riding oxen for him¬ 
self and his wife, and, having placed his goods under the 
charge of old Katchiba and two of his own men, he set out 
on the 5th of January, 1864, with a small number of atten¬ 
dants, to proceed to Karuma, the northern end of Kamrasi’s 
territory, which Speke and Grant had visited. 

The Shooa country, through which he passed, is very 
beautiful, consisting of mountains covered with fine forest 
trees, and picturesquely dotted over with villages. Several 
portions presented the appearance of a park watered by nu¬ 
merous rivulets and ornamented with fine timber, while it 
was interspersed with high rocks of granite, which at a dis¬ 
tance looked like ruined castles. 

Here they found an abundance of food: fowls, butter, and 
goats were brought for sale. 
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They had obtained the services of a slave woman called 
Bacheeta, belonging to Unyoro, and who, having learned 
Arabic, was likely to prove useful as an interpreter and guide. 
She, however, had no desire to return to her own country, 
and endeavoured to mislead them, by taking them to the 
country of Rionga, an enemy of Kamrasi. Fortunately Mr. 
Baker detected her treachery, and he and his Turkish allies 
reached the Karuma Falls, close to the village of Atada. A 
number of Kamrasi’s people soon crossed the river to within 
parleying distance, when Bacheeta, as directed, explained 
that Speke’s brother had arrived to pay Kamrasi a visit, and 
had brought him valuable presents. Kamrasi’s people, how¬ 
ever, showed considerable suspicion on seeing so many 
people, till Baker appeared dressed in a suit similar to that 
worn by Speke, when they at once exhibited their welcome, 
by dancing and gesticulating with their lances and shields in 
the most extravagant manner. The party, however, were 
not allowed to cross till permission was obtained from 
Kamrasi. That very cautious and cowardly monarch sent 
his brother, who pretended to be Kamrasi himself, and for 
some time Baker was deceived, fully believing that he was 
negotiating with the king. Notwithstanding his regal pre¬ 
tensions, he very nearly got knocked down, on proposing 
that he and his guest should exchange wives, and even Ba¬ 
cheeta, understanding the insult which had been offered, 
fiercely abused the supposed king. 

His Obbo porters had before this deserted him, and he 
was now dependent on Kamrasi for others to supply their 
places. 

The king, however, ultimately became more friendly, and 
gave orders to his people to assist the stranger, granting 
him also permission to proceed westward to the lake he was 
so anxious to visit. 

A few women having been supplied to carry his luggage, 
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he and his wife, with their small party of attendants, at length 
set out. 

On approaching a considerable village, about six hundred 
strangely-dressed men rushed out with lances and shields, 
screaming and yelling as if about to attack them. His men 
cried out: “ Fire. There is a fight! there is a fight! ” 

He felt assured that it was a mere parade. The warriors 
were dressed either in leopard or white monkey skins, with 
cows’ tails strapped on behind, and two antelope horns fixed 
on their heads, while their chins were ornamented with false 
beards made of the bushy ends of cows’ tails. 

These demon-like savages came round them, gesticulating 
and yelling, pretending to attack them with spears and shields, 
and then engaged in sham fights with each other. 

Mr. Baker, ho wever, soon got rid of his satanic escort. Poor 
Mrs. Baker was naturally alarmed, fearing that it was the in¬ 
tention of the king to waylay them and perhaps cany her off. 

Soon after this, while crossing the Kafue river, the heat 

being excessive, what was Mr. Baker’s horror to see his wife 
sink from her ox as though shot dead. He, with his atten¬ 
dants, carried her through the yielding vegetation, up to their 
waists in water, above which they could just keep her head, 
till they reached the banks. He then laid her under a tree, 
and now discovered that she had received a coup de soldi. As 
there was nothing to eat on the spot, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to move on. A litter was procured, on which Mrs. Baker 
was carried, her husband mechanically following by its side. 
For seven days continuously he thus proceeded on his journey. 
Her eyes at length opened, but, to his infinite grief, he found 
that she was attacked by a brain fever. 

One evening they reached a village. She was in violent 
convulsions. He believed all was over, and, while he sank 
down insensible by her side, his men went out to seek for a 
spot to dig her grave. On awakening, all hope having aban- 
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don eel him, as he gazed at her countenance her chest gently 
heaved; she was asleep. When at a sudden noise she opened 
her eyes, they were calm and clear: she was saved. 

Having rested for a couple of days, they continued their 
course, Mrs. Baker being carried on her litter. At length 
they reached the village of Parkani. To his joy, as he gazed 
at some lofty mountains, he was told that they formed the 
western side of the Luta Nzige, and that the lake was 
actually within a march of the village. Their guide announ¬ 
ced that if they started early in the morning, they might 
wash in the lake by noon. That night Baker hardly slept. 

The following morning, the 14th of March, starting before 
sunrise, on ox-back, he and his wife, with their attendants, 
following his guide, in a few hours reached a hill from the 
summit of which “ he beheld beneath him a grand expanse 
of water, a boundless sea horizon on the south and south¬ 
west, glittering in the noonday sun, while on the west, at 
fifty or sixty miles distant, blue mountains rose from the. 
bosom of the lake to a height of about seven thousand feet 
above its level.” 

Hence they descended on foot, supported by stout bamboos, 
for two hours, to the white pebbly beach on which the waves 
of the lake were rolling. 

Baker, in the enthusiasm of the moment, rushed into the 
lake, and, thirsty with heat and fatigue, with a heart full of 
gratitude, drank deeply from what he supposed to be one of 
the sources of the Nile, not dreaming of the wonderful dis¬ 
coveries Livingstone was making at that very time many 
degrees to the southward. He now bestowed upon this lake 
the name of the Albert Nyanza. 

The dwellers on the borders of the lake are expert fisher¬ 
men, and in one of their villages, named Yakovia, the travellers 
now established themselves. 

His followers, two of whom had seen the sea at Alexandria, 
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and who believed that they should never reach the lake, were 
astonished at its appearance, unhesitatingly declaring that 
though it was not salt, it must be the sea. 

Salt, however, is the chief product of the country, nume 
rous salt-pits existing in the neighbourhood, and in its manu¬ 
facture the inhabitants are chiefly employed. 

Vakovia is a miserable place, and, in consequence of its 
damp and hot position, the whole party suffered from fever. 

Here they were detained eight days waiting for canoes, 
which Kamrasi had ordered his people to supply. At length 
several were brought, but they were merely hollowed-out 
trunks of trees, the largest being thirty-two feet long. Baker 
selected another, twenty-six feet long, but wider and deeper, 
for himself and his wife and their personal attendants, while 
the luggage and the remainder of the people embarked in 
the former. He raised the sides of the canoe, and fitted up 
a cabin for his wife, which was both rain and sun-proof. 

Having purchased some provisions, he started on a voyage 
to survey the lake. 

Yakovia is about a third of the way from the northern end 
of the lake. His time would not allow him to proceed further 
south. He directed his course northward, towards the part 
out of which the Nile was supposed to flow. 

The difficulties of the journey were not yet over. The first 
day’s voyage was delightful, the lake calm, the scenery lovely. 
At times the mountains on the west coast were not discer¬ 
nible, and the lake appeared of indefinite width. Sometimes 
they passed directly under precipitous cliffs of fifteen hun¬ 
dred feet in height, rising abruptly out of the water, while 
from the deep clefts in the rocks evergreens of every tint 
appeared, and wherever a rivulet burst forth it was shaded 
by the graceful and feathery wild date. Numbers of hippo¬ 
potami were sporting in the water, and crocodiles were nume¬ 
rous on every sandy beach. 
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Next night, however, the boatmen deserted, but, not to be 
defeated, Baker induced his own people to take to the paddles. 
He fitted a paddle to his own boat, to act as a rudder, but the 
men in the larger boat neglected to do as he had directed 
them. 

A tremendous storm of rain came down while he was at 
work. His own canoe, however, being ready, he started. 
He was about to cross from one headland to another, when 
he saw the larger canoe spinning round and round, the crew 
having no notion of guiding her. Fortunately it was calm, 
and, on reaching the shore, he induced several natives to 
serve as his crew, while others went off in their own boats to 
assist the large canoe. 

He now commenced crossing a deep bay, fully four miles 
wide. He had gained the centre when a tremendous storm 
came on, and enormous waves rolled in over the lake. The 
canoe laboured heavily and occasionally shipped water, which 
was quickly bailed out. Had this not been done, the canoe 
would inevitably have been swamped. Down came the rain 
in torrents, while the wind swept over the surface with ter¬ 
rific force, nothing being discernible except the high cliffs 
looming in the distance. The boatmen paddled energetically, 
and at last a beach was seen ahead. A wave struck the canoe, 
washing over her. Just then the men jumped out, and, though 
they were rolled over, they succeeded in hauling the boat up 
the beach. 

The shore of the lake, as they paddled along it, was thinly 
inhabited, and the people very inhospitable, till they reached 
the town of Eppigoya. Even here the inhabitants refused to 
sell any of their goats, though they willingly parted with fowls 
at a small price. 

At each village the voyagers changed their boatmen, none 
being willing to go beyond the village next them. This was 
provoking, as delays constantly occurred. 
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At length they reached Magimgo, situated Inside an immense 
bed of reeds, at the top of a hill, above the mouth of a large 
river. Passing up a channel amidst a perfect wilderness of 
vegetation, they reached the shore below the town. Here 
they were met by their guide, who had brought their riding 
oxen from Vakovia, and reported them all well. 

The chief of Magimgo and a large number of natives were 
also on the shore waiting for them, and brought them down 
a plentiful supply of goats, fowls, eggs, and fresh butter. 

Proceeding on foot to the height on which Magimgo stands, 
they thence enjoyed a magnificent view, not only over the 
lake, but to the north, towards the point where its waters 
flow into the Nile. 

Baker’s great desire was to descend the Nile in canoes, 
from its exit from the lake to the cataracts in the Madi 
country, and thence to march direct, with only guns and 
ammunition, to Gondokoro. This plan he found impossible 
to carry out. 

Before their return to the canoes, Mr. Baker himself was 
laid prostrate with fever, and most of his men were also 
suffering. 

They had heard, however, of a magnificent waterfall up 
the river. They accordingly proceeded up it, and, as they 
got about eighteen miles above Magimgo, a slight current 
was perceived. The river gradually narrowed to about a 
hundred and eighty yards, and now, when the paddles ceased 
working, the roar of water could be distinctly heard. Con¬ 
tinuing on, the noise became louder. An enormous number 
of crocodiles were seen, and Mr. Baker counted, on one 
sandbank alone, twenty-seven of large size. 

Reaching a deserted fishing village, the crew at first refused 
to proceed further, but, on Mr. Baker explaining that he 
merely wished to see the falls, they paddled up the stream, 
now strong against them. 
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On rounding a point, a magnificent sight burst upon them. 
On either side of the river were beautifully-wooded cliffs, 
rising abruptly to a height of about three hundred feet, rocks 
jutting out from the intensely green foliage, while, rushing 
through a gap which cleft the rock exactly before them, was 
the river. It is here contracted from a grand stream to the 
width of scarcely a hundred and fifty feet. Roaring fiercely 
through the rock-bound pass, it plunged, in one leap of about 
a hundred and twenty feet, perpendicularly into the dark abyss 
below, the snow-white sheet of water contrasting superbly 
with the dark cliff that walled the river, while the graceful 
palms of the tropics, and wild plantains, perfected the beauty 
of the scene. 

This was the great waterfall of the Nile, and was named 
the Murchison Falls, in compliment to the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society. To the river itself he gave 
the name of the Victoria Nile. 

Having taken a view of the falls, and remained for some 
time admiring them, narrowly escaping being upset by a 
huge bull hippopotamus, they returned down the river to 
Magimgo. 

Starting the next morning, both Mr. and Mrs. Baker suffer¬ 
ing from fever, while all their quinine was exhausted, they 
found that their oxen had been bitten by the tsetse-fly, and 
were in a wretched condition, unlikely to live. Their guide 
also deserted them, and the whole of their carriers went off, 
leaving them on the Island of Patooam,in the Victoria River, 
to which they had been ferried across. 

It was now the 8th of April, and within a few days the 
boats in which they had hoped to return down the Nile 
would leave Gondokoro. It was, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that they should set out at once, and take a direct 
route through the Shooa country. 

The natives, not to be tempted even by bribes, positively 
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refused to carry them. Their own men were also ill, and 
there was a great scarcity of provisions. War, indeed, was 
going on in the country to the east, Patooam being in the 
hands of Kamrasi’s enemies. It was on this account that 
no Unyoro porters could be found. 

They might have starved had not an underground granary 
of seed been discovered, by the means of Bacheeta, in one 
of the villages burned down by the enemy. This, with several 
varieties of wild plants, enabled them to support existence. 

The last of their oxen, after lingering for some time, lay 
down to die, affording the men a supply of beef, and Saati 
and Bacheeta occasionally obtained a fowl from one of the 
neighbouring islands, which they visited in a canoe. 

At length both Mr. and Mrs. Baker fully believed that 
their last hour was come, and he wrote various instructions 
in his journal, directing his head man to deliver his maps 
and observations to the British Consul at Khartoum. 

The object, it appeared, of Kamrasi in thus leaving them, 
was to obtain their assistance against his enemies, and at 
length their guide, Rehonga, made his appearance, having 
been ordered to carry them to Kamrasi’s camp. 

The journey was performed, in spite of their weak state ; 
and on their arrival they found ten of the Turks left as 
hostages with Kamrasi by Ibrahim, who had returned to 
Gondokoro. The Turks received them with respect and 
manifestations of delight and wonder at their having per¬ 
formed so difficult a journey. 

A hut was built for their reception, and an ox, killed by 
the Turks, was prepared as a feast for their people. 

The next day the king notified his readiness to receive 
the traveller, who, attiring himself in a Highland costume, 
was carried on the shoulders of a number of men into the 
presence of the monarch. The king informed him that he 
had made arrangements for his remaining at Kisoona. 
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As now all hope of reaching Gondokoro in time for the 
boats had gone, Mr. Baker, yielding to necessity, prepared 
to make himself at home. He had a comfortable hut built, 
surrounded by a court-yard with an open shed in which he 
and his wife could spend the hot hours of the day. Kam- 
rasi sent him a cow which gave an abundance of milk, also 
amply supplying him with food. 

Here the travellers were compelled to spend many months. 
Their stay was cut short, in consequence of the invasion of 
the country by Fowooka’s people, accompanied by a large 
band of Turks under the trader Debono. Kamrasi proposed 
at once taking to flight; but Baker promised to hoist the 
flag of England, and to place the country under British 
protection. He then sent a message to Mahomet, Debono’s 
vakeel , warning him that should a shot be fired by any of 
his people, he would be hung, and ordering them at once to 
quit the country; informing them, besides, that he had 
already promised all the ivory to Ibrahim, so that, contrary 
to the rules of the traders, they were trespassing in the 
territory. 

This letter had its due effect. Mahomet deserted his 
allies, who were immediately attacked by Kamrasi’s troops, 
and cut to pieces, while the women and children were 
brought away as captives. Among them, Bacheeta, who 
had once been a slave in the country, recognized her former 
mistress, who had been captured with the wives and daugh¬ 
ters of their chief, Rionga. 

After this Ibrahim returned, bringing a variety of presents 
for Kamrasi, which, in addition to the defeat of his enemies, 
put him in excellent humour. 

Mr. Baker was able to save the life of an old chief, Kalloe, 
who had been captured; but some days afterwards the trea¬ 
cherous Kamrasi shot him with his own hand. 

At length the Turkish traders, having collected a large 
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supply of ivory, were ready to return to Shooa; and Mr. 
Baker, thankful to leave the territory of the brutal Kamrasi, 
took his leave, and commenced the journey with his allies, 
who, including porters, women, and children, amounted to a 
thousand people. 

At Shooa he spent some months more encamped among 
the friendly Madi. 

As they were marching thence through the country in¬ 
habited by the Bari tribe, they were attacked in a gorge by 
the natives. The latter were, however, driven back; but 
the following night the camp was surrounded, and poisoned 
arrows shot into it. One of the natives, who had ventured 
nearer than the rest, was shot, when the rest, who could not 
be seen on account of the darkness, retired. In the morn¬ 
ing a number of arrows were picked up. 

On reaching Gondokoro, only three boats had arrived, 
while the trading parties were in consternation at hearing 
that the Egyptian authorities were about to suppress the 
slave trade and with four steamers had arrived at Khartoum, 
two of which had ascended the White Nile and had captured 
many slavers. Thus the three thousand slaves who were then 
assembled at Gondokoro would be utterly worthless. 

The plague also was raging at Khartoum, and many 
among the crews of the boats had died on the passage. 
Mr. Baker, however, engaged one of them, a diabiah , be¬ 
longing to Koorshid Pacha. 

Bidding farewell to his former opponent, Ibrahim, who 
had since, however, behaved faithfully, Mr. Baker and his 
devoted wife commenced their voyage down the Nile. 

Unhappily the plague, as might have been expected, 
broke out on board, and several of their people died among 
them. They chiefly regretted the loss of the faithful little 
boy, Saati. 

At Khartoum, which they reached on the 5th of May, 1865, 
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they were welcomed by the whole European population, and 
hospitably entertained. 

Here they remained two months. During the time the 
heat was intense, and the place was visited by a dust-storm, 
which in a few minutes produced an actual pitchy darkness. 
At first there was no wind, and when it came it did not 
arrive with the violence that might have been expected. So 
intense was the darkness, that Mr. Baker and his companions 
tried in vain to distinguish their hands placed close before 
their eyes : not even an outline could be seen. This lasted 
for upwards of twenty minutes, and then rapidly passed away. 
They had, however, felt such darkness as the Egyptians ex¬ 
perienced in the time of Moses. 

The plague had been introduced by the slaves landed 
from two vessels which had been captured, and in which the 
pestilence had broken out. They contained upwards of eight 
hundred and fifty human beings. Nothing could be more 
dreadful than the condition in which the unhappy beings were 
put on shore. The women had afterwards been distributed 
among the soldiers, and, in consequence, the pestilence had 
been disseminated throughout the place. 

Mr. Baker had the satisfaction of bringing Mahomet Her, 
who had instigated his men to mutiny at Latooka, to justice. 
He was seized and carried before the governor, when he 
received one hundred and fifty lashes. How often had the 
wretch flogged women to excess ! What murders had he not 
committed! And now how he howled for mercy! Mr. Baker, 
however, begged that the punishment might be stopped, and 
that it might be explained to him that he was thus punished 
for attempting to thwart the expedition of an English 
traveller by instigating his escort to mutiny. 

The Nile having now risen, the voyage was recommenced; 
but their vessel was very nearly wrecked on descending the 
cataracts. 
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On reaching Berber, they crossed the desert east to 
Sonakim on the Red Sea. Hence, finding a steamer, they 
proceeded by way of Suez to Cairo, where they left the 
faithful Richarn and his wife in a comfortable situation as 
servants at Shepherd’s Hotel, and Mr. Baker had the satis- 
faction of hearing that the Royal Geographical Society had 
awarded him the Victoria Gold Medal, a proof that his 
exertions had been duly appreciated. He also, on his arrival 
in England, received the honour of knighthood. 

Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, after a short stay at home, 
returned to Egypt; Sir Samuel there having received the 
rank of pacha from the Khedive, organized an expedition to 
convey steamers up the Nile, to be placed on the waters of 
Lake Albert Nyanza, and with a strong hand to put a stop 
to the slave trade, the horrors of which he had witnessed. 
For many weary months he laboured in his herculean task, 
opposed in every possible way by the slave-traders, and the 
treachery and open hostility of the natives, overcoming ob¬ 
stacles which would have daunted any but the most coura¬ 
geous and determined of men. 

Reports of his defeat and destruction reached England; 
but happily they proved to be false, and it is to be hoped 
that he and his heroic wife will, ere long, return in safety to 
give an account of their adventures. 



STRIPED HYAENA. 









CHAPTER XXV. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S THIRD GREAT 

EXPEDITION. 

X 

Dr. Livingstone, with thirty followers, lands near mouth of Rovuma—Proceeds up 
bank of river—Misconduct of Sepoys—Loss of animals—Reaches Lake Nyassa 
—The Babisa Chief—Roguish Arab—Proceeds westward—Visits the Chambezi— 
Arrives at Kazcmbe’s city—Londa—Receptions by the King and his wife—Lake 
Mopo—Lake Moero—The Lualaba River—Proceeds down it—Other large lakes 
heard of—Compelled to return east—Treachery of a Moor—Three years occupied 
in exploring—Severe illness—Mild character of natives—Cruelties of the Arabs 
—Returns to Ujiji. 

N ' OTWITHSTANDING the dangers and hardships he 

had endured during the many years spent in pene¬ 
trating into the interior of Africa and exploring the Zambesi, 
Dr. Livingstone, unwearied and undaunted, felt an ardent 
desire to make further discoveries, to open up a road for 
commerce, and, more than all, to prepare the way for the 
the spread of the Gospel among the benighted inhabitants 
of the mighty continent. 

A year after lie performed his adventurous voyage in the 
“Lady Nyassa” to Bombay, he returned to Zanzibar to make 
arrangements for another expedition. 

For the particulars of the expedition we have to depend 
on the brief letters he sent home at distant periods, and 
more especially on the deeply-interesting account of Mr. 
Stanley, who, when many had begun to despair of the travel¬ 
ler’s return, made his adventurous journey to find him.* 


* “ IIow I Found Livingstone,” by Henry M. Stanley. 

Sampson, Low, & Co. 1872. 
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The Governor of Bombay had given Dr. Livingstone 
permission to take twelve Sepoys, who, being provided with 
Enfield rifles, were to act as guards to the expedition. He 
had brought nine men from Johanna, and these, with seven 
liberated slaves and two Zambesi men, making thirty in all, 
formed his attendants, and were considered sufficient to 
enable him to pass through the country without having to 
fear any marauding attacks from the natives. 

Leaving Zanzibar in March, 1S66, he landed in a bay to 
the north of the mouth of the Rovuma River, early in the 
following month. 

On the 7th of April he began his journey into the interior, 
moving along the left bank of the river. His baggage 
consisted of bales of cloth and bags of beads, with which to 
enable him to purchase food and pay tribute to the chiefs 
through whose territories he might pass. He had, besides, 
his chronometer, sextant, artificial horizon, and thermometers 
carried in cases, as also medicines, and the necessary clothing 
and other articles for himself. To carry the luggage he had 
also brought six camels, three horses, two mules, and three 
donkeys. 

The route he had chosen was beset with difficulties. For 
miles on the bank of the river he found the country covered 
with dense jungle, through which the axe was required to hew 
a way. There was, indeed, a path which twisted and turned 
aboutin every direction, formed by the natives, sufficient for 
the passage of persons unencumbered by luggage, but which 
it was found the camels could not possibly pass along, unless 
the branches overhead were first cut down. 

Greatly to his disappointment the Sepoys and Johanna men, 
unaccustomed to such sort of labour, showed from the first a 
great dislike to be employed in it, and, soon after they started, 
they began to use every means in their power to ruin the 
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expedition, in order to compel their leader to return to the 
coast. So cruelly did they neglect and ill treat the unfor¬ 
tunate camels and other animals, that in a short time they all 
died. The doctor, however, obtained natives to carry on the 
loads. They then tried to prejudice him in the minds of the 
natives by bringing all sorts of false accusations against him. 
They likewise behaved ill in a variety of other ways. To 
lighten their own shoulders, they laid hands on any woman 
or boy they could find, and compelled them to carry their 
arms and ammution. Frequently also, after marching a short 
distance, they would throw themselves down on the ground, 
declaring that they were too much fatigued to move, and 
refused to advance, often not making their appearance till 
the camp was formed in the evening. 

The doctor, feeling that even should he be attacked, they 
would probably desert him, at length dismissed the whole 
of the Sepoys, and, providing them with provisions, sent 
them back to the coast. 

For several days together he and his remaining men 
travelled through an uninhabited wilderness, and, being 
unable to obtain food, they suffered much from hunger, while 
several of the men deserted. Reaching, however, the village 
of a Wahiyou chief, situated on high ground above Lake 
Nyassa, their wants -were supplied. 

Early next month he arrived at the village of another 
chief, named Mpende, near the shore of Lake Nyassa. 
Here one of his attendants, in whom he thought he could 
place confidence, and whom he had liberated from slavery, 
insisted on leaving hint, making various excuses for doing 
so. He also tried to induce another youth, named Chumah, 
to desert; but the latter coming to the doctor, who sus¬ 
pected that he would only be made a slave of, persuaded 
him to remain. 

The next halt was made at the residence of a Babisa 
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chief, who was suffering from sickness; and here the doctor 
remained till he had seen him restored to health. 

While at this place an Arab arrived, and declared that he 
had escaped from a marauding band of Mazitu, who had 
plundered him of his property. He so worked on Musa, 
the captain of the Johanna men, who pretended to believe 
his account, that Musa entreated the doctor to return; but 
when the Babisa chief denounced the Arab as an impostor, 
Musa confessed that his great object was to get back to his 
family at Johanna. 

On finding that the doctor persevered in his intention 
to proceed westward, Musa and his followers deserted him. 

Thus was Livingstone left with only three or four atten¬ 
dants to prosecute his journey, while those who had gone off 
had robbed him of much of his property and even the 
greater part of his own clothes. 

Leaving the Nyassa, he proceeded westward, passing 
through the territories of numerous chiefs, who generally 
treated him hospitably, though he had numerous difficulties 
to encounter, and constantly met with misfortunes. 

4 

Continuing his course west and north-west, he came to a 
large river flowing west, called the Chambezi, and, in con¬ 
sequence of the similarity of its name to that of the stream 
he had so long navigated, he concluded, trusting to the 
accounts given by Dr. Lacerda, that it was but the head 
water of the Zambesi. He pushed on therefore, without 
paying it the attention he otherwise would have done. He 
subsequently discovered that it fell into a large lake called 
Bangueolo, to the south of which are a range of mountains 
which cut it off completely from the Zambesi. 

Directing his course to the north-west, through the large 
province of Lon da, he reached the town of a chief named 
Kazembe, of whom he had heard through Dr. Lacerda. 

This prince was a very intelligent man, with a fine com- 
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manding figure. He received Dr. Livingstone, dressed in a 
kilt of crimson stuff, surrounded by his nobles and guards. 

The doctor had previously received a visit from a chief, 
who called to enquire the objects lie had in view, and who 
now announced in due form the reply he had received. He 
stated that the white man had arrived for the purpose of 
ascertaining what rivers and lakes existed in the country, 
though, as he observed, it was difficult to comprehend why 
he wished to gain such information. The king then, having 
put various questions to the doctor, the answers to which 
seemed to satisfy him, gave him leave to travel wherever he 
liked throughout his dominions, and assured him that he 
could do so without the risk of interference from any of his 
subjects. He had never before seen an Englishman, and 
he was pleased to see one for whom he already felt a re¬ 
gard. Soon after the doctor received the announcement 
that the queen would honour him by a visit, and a dignified 
fine-looking young woman, holding a spear in her hand, and 
followed by a number of damsels also with spears, made her 
appearance, evidently intending to produce an effect upon 
the white stranger. Her costume, however, and the enor¬ 
mous weapon she carried in her hand, seems so to have 
tickled the doctor’s fancy, that he burst into a fit of laughter. 
The lady herself and her attendant maidens, unable to 
resist the influence of the doctor’s laugh, joined in the fun, 
and, wheeling about, rapidly beat a retreat. The doctor 
quickly made himself at home with his new friends, and 
under their protection commenced a series of researches 
which occupied him for many months. 

Londa, Kazembe’s capital, is situated on the small Lake 
Mopo. To the north of it is a very much larger lake called 
Moero, surrounded by lofty mountains, clothed to their 
summits with the rich vegetation of the tropics. The whole 
scenery is indeed beautiful and magnificent in the extreme. 
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This is, however, only one of a series of lakes which the 
doctor discovered in the wide-extending province of Londa. 
The most southern is the large lake of Bangueolo, four 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, its area almost 
equal to that of Lake Tanganyika. It is into this lake that 
the Chambezi and a vast number of other smaller streams 
empty themselves. 

As the Chambezi rises in the lofty plateau of Lobisa, six 
thousand six hundred feet above the level of the sea, the 
doctor is inclined, from the discoveries he afterwards made, 
to consider that it is the true source of the Nile, which, if 
such is the case, would give that river a length in direct 
latitude of upwards of two thousand miles, making it only 
second to the Mississippi, the longest river on the face of the 
globe. 

This will be seen as we proceed with the account of his 
interesting discoveries. 

The next important fact to be observed is that a larger 
river than any of them, called the Luapula, runs out of the 
lake into Lake Moero. Out of the northern end of the Lake 
Moero again another large river, the Lualaba, runs thundering 
forth through a vast chasm, and then, expanding into a calm 
stream of great width, winds its way north and west till it 
enters a third large lake, the Kamolondo. The doctor gave 
it the additional name of Webb’s River. In some places he 
found it to be three miles broad. He perseveringly followed 
it down its course, and found it again making its exit from 
Lake Kamolondo, till it was joined by other large rivers, 
some coming from the south and others from the east, till 
he reached the village of Nyangwe, in latitude 4 0 south. 
Here, having exhausted the means of purchasing fresh pro¬ 
visions, and his followers refusing to proceed further, he was 
compelled to bring his journey northward to a termination. 
This was not till the year 1871. 
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He, however, heard of another enormous Jake to the north¬ 
ward, into which the Luaiaba empties itself, bounded by a 
range to the westward called the Balegga mountains. From 
the information he received, he believed that this last-men¬ 
tioned lake is connected by a series of small lakes, or by a 
somewhat sluggish stream, with the Albert Nyanza, the waters 
of which undoubtedly flow into the Nile. 

Of course it is possible that the waters which flow out of 
this large unknown lake, instead of running to the north-east 
into the Albert Nyanza, may have a westerly or north-westerly 
course, in which case, instead of making their way into the 
Nile, they may be feeders of the Congo river. 

To the south-west of Lake Kamolondo the doctor dis¬ 
covered another large lake, to which he gave the name of 
Lake Lincoln, after the President of the United States, the 
liberator of their negro population. 

Another large river, the Lomame, flowing from the south¬ 
ward, enters this lake, and, passing out again at its northern 
end, joins the Luaba, which after this takes an almost, 
northerly course. 

These discoveries occupied Dr. Livingstone three years. 
After his discovery of Lake Moero, while residing with 
Kazembe, he unfortunately became acquainted with a half- 
caste Moor, named Mahommed Ben Sali, who had been 
detained as a prisoner by the king. The doctor obtained 
his release, and allowed the Arab to accompany him. The 
villanous old fellow, in return, did his utmost to ruin Dr. 
Livingstone, by inducing his attendants to desert him, and 

even Susi and Chumah for a time were won over, though they 

* 

ultimately returned to the doctor. 

During his journeys, now to the west, now to the east, 
he met, in the latter quarter, a large sheet of water, which 
he discovered to be the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
and, after remaining some time with Kazembe, he set off, 
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It is the chief ivory depot in that province, where large 
quantities are obtained. 

He was here detained six months, suffering severely from 
ulcers in his feet, which prevented him putting them to the 
ground, and from thence it was, when again able to set out, 
that he discovered the course of the Lualaba, which occupied 
him till the year 1871. 

From Nyangwe, as before mentioned, he was compelled 
to return eastward to Ujiji, a distance of seven hundred miles. 
Manyema, in the province of Ruo, lying directly to the south 
of it, is inhabited by heathens, each village governed by its 
own chief, holding little or no communication with their 
neighbours. The people appear to be mild and inoffensive, 
though perfect pagans. They posses a considerable amount 
of ingenuity, and manufacture a most beautiful fabric from 
fine grass, equal to the finest grass cloth of India. 

So numerous are the elephants which range through the 
wilds of this region, that until the Arabs unhappily made 
their way into it, the people were accustomed to form their 
door-posts and partially to build their houses with ivory 
tusks. The inhabitants, who were then unacquainted with 
firearms, were so terrified at hearing the reports of the Arabs' 
muskets and feeling their effects, that they did not attempt 
to defend themselves, and already great numbers had been 
carried off into slavery by the abominable kidnappers. 

Dr. Livingstone witnessed a horrible massacre committed 
by one of these wretches, a half-caste Arab, Tagamoyo by 
name, with his armed slaves, on a number of the helpless 
inhabitants collected in a market-place on the bank of the 
Lualaba. While the people, unsuspicious of danger, were 
assembled, to the number of two thousand, eagerly carrying 
on their trade, the wretch Tangamoyo suddenly appeared, 
and opened fire upon them. Numbers were shot down, 
others rushed to their canoes, and, in their terror, made off 
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without their companions, while many, throwing themselves 
headlong into the water, were seized by the voracious croco¬ 
diles. Upwards of four hundred women and children were 
killed, while a greater,number were carried off into slavery. 

The doctor describes the people as of light colour, with well- 
formed features. Being of gentle manners, they are eagerly 
sought for by the Arabs, whose wives they sometimes become. 

Further to the north he met with a race not darker than 
the Portuguese, and a remarkably handsome people, who 
seemed to have a peculiar aptitude for commerce. 

In Ruo he discovered some rich copper mines. 

On reaching Ujiji, on the 16th of October, 1871,greatly to 
his dismay he found that Sherrif, into whose charge he had 
committed his goods, had, believing him to be dead, sold 
the whole of them for ivory, which he had appropriated. 

Thus, the doctor, already suffering fearfully from illness, 
found himself deprived of the means of purchasing food or 
paying his way back to the coast. The letters, stores, and 
provisions sent to him from Zanzibar had been detained on 
the road. 

What might have been his fate had he not been succoured 
by Mr. Stanley, who, as we are about to relate, at the head 
of the “New York Herald” expedition, so nobly and gal¬ 
lantly made his way across to find him, it is impossible to 
say. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


STANLEY’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF 

DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

Stanley sent out by Mr. Bennett, of the “ New York Herald”—Reaches Zanzibar—Dr. 
Kirk—His white and native attendants—Bombay engaged—Boats prepared— 
Crosses to Bagomoyo—Jesuit mission—Finds caravan for relief of Livingstone 
detained—Difficulties to be surmounted—Porters abscond—Misconduct of white 
men—A strongly fortified town—Attacked by fever—Sends Farquhar sick to 
Mpwapwa, where he dies — Shaw fires at Stanley — Stanley’s cool conduct — 
Expedition enters Ugogo with Arab caravan—Heavy tribute demanded by Sultan 
of Mvumi—Donkeys die—Journey through jungle—Country laid waste by Arab 
slave-traders—Well received by Mkaswa—Livingstone caravan arrives—Prepares 
to start for Ujiji—Some of his men join Arabs in an attack on a town, and are 
defeated—Stanley and Shaw narrowly escape—Returns to Kivihara—The place 
threatened — Preparations for defence — Hears news of Livingstone — Receives 
present of a slave boy, Klulu—followers prove refractory—Sets out—Sends Shaw 
back—Narrow escape from a crocodile — Donkey seized by crocodile — Meet 
Caravan from Ujiji—More news of Livingstone—Threatened by Wahha—Pass 
village at night—Nearly discovered—Lake Tanganyika seen—Dr. Livingstone 
found at last—Livingstone recovers—Character of Livingstone—Voyage on Lake 
Tanganyika — The Rusizi River — Livingstone and Stanley set off from Ujiji 
together—Journey to Mkaswa, and stay there—Livingstone remains, and Stanley 
proceeds to Zanzibar to fit out an expedition to assist him — Finds Kisalungo 
destroyed by a flood—Dreadful floods—Adventures on journey—Meets with the 
Livingstone relief expedition—It is disbanded—Disbands his own, and fits out a 
fresh one—Starts it off, and sails for England via the Seychelles—Noble liberality 
of Mr. Bennett. 

T HE spirited proprietor of the u New York Herald,” 

James Gordon Bennett, having become deeply inte¬ 
rested in the fate of Dr. Livingstone, determined to send out 
one of bis special correspondents, Mr. Henry M. Stanley, 
then at Madrid, to Africa, in search of the traveller. 

Arriving in Paris, Stanley received his instructions, which 
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were, first to ascertain in Egypt what Sir Samuel Baker—then 
about to start up the Nile—intended to do, and, after visit¬ 
ing a good many other places, to make his way via Bombay, 
Mauritius, and the Seychelles, to Zanzibar. 

He carried out his instructions, and arrived in January, 
1871, at Zanzibar, which he found to be a much more beau¬ 
tiful and fertile island than he had supposed. 

He soon introduced himself to Dr. Kirk, and, without 
delay, set about making the necessary preparations for his 
journey. 

The great difficulty was to obtain information as to the 
amount of food, or rather the articles for purchasing it, which 
would be required for the hundred men he proposed enlisting 
in his service. 

He had engaged at Jerusalem a Christian Arab boy named 
Selim, who was to act as his interpreter, and he had also on 
the voyage attached to the expedition two mates of merchant¬ 
men, Farquhar and Shaw, who were very useful in construct¬ 
ing tents and arranging two boats and the pack-saddles and 
packages for the journey, but who proved in other respects 
very poor travellers. He also secured the services of that 
now well-known hero, Bombay, captain of Speke’s faithfuls, 
and five of his other followers, Uledi, Grant’s valet, and the 
bull-headed Mabruki, who had in the mean time lost one of 
his hands, but, notwithstanding, was likely to prove useful. 
They were the only remains of the band to be found, the 
rest having died or gone elsewhere. These six still retained 
their medals for assisting in the discovery of the source of 
the Nile. 

The boats, one of which was capable of carrying twenty 
people and the other six, were stripped of their planks, the 
timbers and thwarts only being carried. Instead of the 
planking it was proposed to cover them with double canvas 
skin, well tarred. They and the rest of the baggage were 





carried in loads, none exceeding sixty-eight pounds in weight. 
Two horses and twenty-seven donkeys were purchased, and 
a small cart, while the traveller had brought with him a watch¬ 
dog, which he hoped would guard his tent from prowling 
thieves. An ample supply of beads, cloth, and wire were 
also laid in, with tea, sugar, rice, and medicine. To Bombay 
and his faithfuls were added eighteen more free men, who 
were all well armed, and when mustered appeared an exceed¬ 
ingly fine-looking body of soldiers. These were to act as 
escort to the pagazis , or carriers. 

On the 4th of February, 1871, the expedition was ready, 
and on the 5th embarked in four dhows, which conveyed it 
across to Bagomoyo on the mainland. 

Here it was detained five weeks while its persevering 
leader was combatting the rogueries of Ali Ben Salim and 
another Arab, Hadji Palloo, who had undertaken to secure 
one hundred and forty pagazis. The packages were re¬ 
arranged, the tents improved, and other necessary arrange¬ 
ments made. 

He found here a caravan which had been despatched by 
the British Consul a hundred days before to the relief of Dr. 
Livingstone; but which, its leader making as an excuse that 
he was unable to obtain a fresh number of pagazis , had 
hitherto remained inactive. 

The climate of Bagomoyo is far superior to that of Zan¬ 
zibar. 

In its neighbourhood a French Jesuit mission has been 
for some time established, with ten priests and as many 
sisters, who have been very successful in educating two 
hundred boys and girls. The priests sumptuously entertained 
Mr, Stanley with excellent champagne and claret, while some 
of their pupils, among whom they had formed an excellent 
brass band,amused them with instrumental music and French 
songs. 
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He divided his expedition into five caravans, the first of 
which he started ofif on the 18th of February, although it was 
not till March 21st that he with the largest was able to 
commence his journey westward. Altogether the expedition 
numbered on the day of departure, besides the commander 
and his two white attendants, twenty-three soldiers, four 
chiefs, one hundred and fifty-three pagazis , and four super¬ 
numeraries. Every possible care had been bestowed on the 
outfit, and in nothing that it needed was it stinted. 

Bombay proved to be as honest and trustworthy as formerly, 
while Ferajji and Mabruki turned out true men and staunch, 
the latter, on one occasion, finding a difficulty in dragging 
the cart, having brought it along on his head rather than 
abandon it. 

The Kinganni river was reached by a bridge rapidly formed 
with American axes, the donkeys refusing to pass through 
the water. 

The country due west of Bagomoyo was found to be 
covered with towns and villages which were previously 
unknown. 

Soon after starting, Omar, the watch-dog was missing, when 
Mabruki, hastening back, found him at the previous halting- 
place. 

One of the caravans at the same place was detained by 
the sickness of three of the pagazis , whose places it was 
necessary to supply. 

Stanley soon had to experience the invariable troubles of 
African travellers. His two horses died within a few hours 
of each other, both, however, from disease of long standing, 
and not from the climate. 

Few men were better able to deal with the rogueries of 
the petty chiefs he met with than Mr. Stanley. He had 
always a ready answer, and invariably managed to catch 
them in their own traps, while the “great master,” as he was 
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called, managed to keep all his subordinates in pretty good 
order. 

One of his pagazis , Khamisi, under Shaw’s command, 
having absconded, Uledi and Ferajji found him, having fallen 
into the hands of some plundering Washensi, who were about 
to kill him. A court of eight soldiers and eight pagazis , 
having been convened, condemned him to be flogged with 
the “great master’s” donkey-whip. As Shaw ought to have 
kept a better look out, he was ordered to give him one blow 
and the pagazis and soldiers the remainder. This being done, 
the man was pardoned. 

Moving on, the expedition passed Simbamwenni, the 
capital of Useguhha, the fortifications of which are equal to 
any met with in Persia. The area of the town is about half 
a square mile, while four towers of stone guard each comer. 
There are four gates, one in each wall, which are closed with 
solid square doors of African teak, and carved with compli¬ 
cated devices. 

It is ruled by the daughter of the infamous Kisalungo, 
notorious as a robber and kidnapper, another Theodore on 
a small scale. 

Before long Stanley was attacked with fever, which greatly 
prostrated his strength, though he quickly recovered by 
taking strong dozes of quinine. 

The most painful event which occured was the flight of 

Bunda Selim, who had been punished for pilfering rations. 

The men sent after him were seized and imprisoned by the 

Sultana of Simbamwenni, and, though ultimately liberated 

■ 

by the interference of an Arab sheikh, nothing could be 
found of the missing cook. Shaw also fell ill, and left the 
task of urging on the floundering caravan through marshes 
and rivers to his superior. Several of the others followed 
his example, and even Bombay complained of pains and 
became unserviceable. 
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The report from Farquhar’s caravan was most unsatisfac¬ 
tory, he, as far as Stanley could make out, having lost all his 
donkeys. The unhappy man, indeed, he found on overtaking 
him, was suffering from dropsy. He had also given to the 

pagazis and soldiers no small amount of the contents of the 

♦ 

hales committed to his charge, as payment for the services he 
had demanded of them, and in purchasing expensive luxuries. 
As he could not walk and was worse than useless, Stanley 
was obliged to send the sick man, under the charge of Ma- 
bruki, thirty miles away to the village of Mpwapwa, to the 
chief of which place he promised an ample reward if He 
would take care of him. 

Worse than all the wretched Shaw, after a dispute, during 
the night fired into his tent, too evidently with the intention 
of killing him. He found the intended murderer pretending 
to be asleep, with a gun by his side yet warm. Unable to deny 
that he had fired, lie declared that in his dreams he had seen 
a thief pass his door ; and then asked what was the matter ? 
“Oh, nothing/' answered Stanley; “but I would advise you 
in future, in order to avoid all suspicion, not to fire into my 
tent, or at least, so near me. I might get hurt, in which case 
ugly reports would get about, and this, perhaps, would be 
disagreeable, as you are probably aware. Good night! ” 

On reaching Mpwapwa the Chief Lencolo positively re¬ 
fused to take charge of the white man unless an interpreter 
was left with him, and Jako, who was the only one of the 
party besides Bombay and Selim who could speak English, 
was ordered to remain in that capacity. 

The expedition was now about to enter Ugogo. During 
the passage of the intervening desert, five out of the nine 
donkeys died, the cart having some time before been left 
behind. 

The expedition was now joined by several Arab caravans, 
so that the number of the party amounted to about four 
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hundred souls, strong in guns, flags, horns sounding, drums, 
and noise. This host was to be led by Stanley and Sheikh 
Hamed through the dreaded Ugogo. 

On the 26th of May they were at Mvumi, paying heavy 
tribute to the sultan. Nothing seemed to satisfy him. Stan¬ 
ley suggested that as he had twenty Wazunga armed with 
Winchester repeating rifles, he might make the sultan pay 
tribute to him. The sheikh entreated that he would act 
peaceably, urging that angry words might induce the sultan 
to demand double the tribute. 

While here five more donkeys died, and their bones were 
picked clean before the morning by the hyaenas. 

The tribute was paid to preserve peace, and on the 27th? 
shaking the dust of Mvumi off their feet, the party proceeded 
westward. The country was one vast field of grain, and 
thickly populated. 

Between that place and the next sultan’s district twenty- 
five villages were counted. Whenever they halted large groups 
of people assembled and greeted with peals of laughter the 
dress and manner of the mzungu , or white man, and more 
than once had to be kept at a distance by Stanley’s rifle or 
pistols, sometimes his thick whip coming into play. 

After this a dense jungle was entered, the path serpentin¬ 
ing in and out of it; again open tracts of grass bleached white 
were passed: now it led through thickets of gums and thorns, 
producing an odour as rank as a stable ; now through clumps 
of wide-spreading mimosa and colonies of baobab-trees across 
a country teeming with noble game, which, though frequently 
seen, were yet as safe from their rifles as if they had been on 
the Indian Ocean. But the road they were on admitted of 
no delay ; water had been left behind at noon ; until noon 
the next day not a drop was to be obtained, and unless they 

marched fast and long, raging thirst would demoralize every- 

* 

body. 
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After this wearisome journey Stanley was again attacked 
by fever, which it required a whole day's halt and fifty grains 
of quinine to cure. 

As may be supposed they were thankful when Ugogo was 
passed, and they entered Unyanyembe. 

As the caravan resumed its march after halting at noon, 
the Wanyamuezi cheered, shouted, and sang, the soldiers and 
pagazis shouting in return, and the kirangoza blew his horn 
much more merrily than he had been wont to do in Ugogo. 

A large district, however, presented the sad spectacle of 
numerous villages burnt down, cattle carried off, and the 
grain-fields overrun with jungle and rank weeds—too com¬ 
mon a sight in that part of the country. 

The expedition at length entered Kivihara, the capital of 
the province ruled over by the aged Sultan Mkaswa, who 
received Stanley in a friendly way. The Sheikh Said Ben 
Salim invited him to take up his quarters in his tembe , or 
house, a comfortable-looking place for the centre of Africa. 
Here his goods were stored, and his carriers paid off. 

His three other caravans had arrived safely. One had had 
a slight skirmish, a second having shot a thief, and the third 
having lost a bale when attacked by robbers. 

This is the place, to the southward of Victoria Nyanza,' 
where Captains Burton, Speke, and Grant remained for a con¬ 
siderable time at different periods during their expeditions. 

Soon after, the Livingstone caravan arrived, and the goods 
were stored with those of Stanley, the men being quartered 
with his. The chief of the caravan brought Stanley a pack¬ 
age of letters directed to Dr. Livingstone at Ujiji, when, to 
his surprise, he found that it was marked outside: “Novem¬ 
ber xst, 1871.” What a cruel delay was this ! 

After his long journey, Stanley was now laid completely 
prostrate, and for two weeks was perfectly senseless. The 
unhappy Shaw was also again taken ill. The fever rapidly 
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destroyed both his memory and his reason. Selim, who had 
hitherto faithfully watched over his master and treated him 
according to the written directions he had received, was also 
prostrated, and in a state of delirium for four days. 

On the 28th of July, however, all had again recovered, 
and on the 29th fifty pctgazis were ready to start with bales, 
beads, and wire for Ujiji. 

Three days after this, Shaw again broke down, asserting 
he was dying, and he had to be carried on the backs of his 
men till brought into his leader’s hut. 

The road, however, ahead w T as closed by the chief Mi- 
rambo, who declared that no Arab caravan should pass that 
way. The Arabs, therefore, had resolved to attack him, and 
mustered an army of upwards of two thousand men. Stan¬ 
ley, with his followers, determined to join them, to assist in 
bringing the war to a speedy conclusion. 

The palace was soon surrounded, and, though the party 
were received with a volley, the fire of the defenders was soon 
silenced. They took to flight, and the village was entered. 

Notwithstanding the heavy fire which had been kept on 
it, twenty dead bodies only were found. 

Other villages were attacked and burned. 

A more serious affair occurred soon afterwards. When 
Stanley was again attacked with fever, a number of his men, 
notwithstanding his orders to the contrary, joined the Arabs 
in an attack on a more important place, Wilyankuru, com¬ 
manded by Mirambo himself. The result was that, though 
the place was taken, the Arabs fell into an ambush, laid by 
Mirambo, and were completely defeated, many of them, in¬ 
cluding some of Stanley’s soldiers, being killed. Mirambo, 
following up his successes, pursued the Arabs, and Stanley 
had to mount his donkey, Shaw being lifted on his, and to 
fly at midnight for their lives. His soldiers ran as fast as 

s 

their legs could carry them, the only one of his followers 
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who remained by his master’s side being young Selim. At 
length they reached Mfuto, from which they had issued forth 
so valiantly a short time before. 

Stanley had felt it his duty to assist the Arabs, though he 
had now cause to regret having done so. 

From the last-mentioned place he returned to Kivihara. 
Here he was detained a considerable time, during which he 
received authentic news of Livingstone from an Arab, who 
had met with him travelling into Manyema, and who affirmed 
that, having gone to a market at Liemba in three canoes, 
one of them, in which all his doth had been placed, was upset 
and lost. The news of Farquhar’s death here reached him. 

As he had expected, Mirambo advanced; and one of the 
leading Arabs and his adopted son, who had gone out with 
their slaves to meet him, the slaves having deserted, were 
killed. 

The neighbouring village of Tabora was burned, and Kivi¬ 
hara itself was threatened. Stanley made preparations for 
defence, and, having collected a hundred and fifty armed 
men, bored loopholes for the muskets in the clay walls of 
the tembc, formed rifle-pits round it, tom down the huts, and 
removed everything which might afford shelter to the enemy, 
felt little fear for the consequences. Mirambo, however, 
seemed to have thought better of it, and marched away with 
his troops, satisfied with .the plunder he had obtained. 

Month after month passed away, and he had great difficulty 
in obtaining soldiers to supply the places of those who had 
been killed or died, which was the fate of several. 

He one day received a present of a little slave boy from 
an Arab merchant, to whom, at Bombay’s suggestion, the 
name of Klulu, meaning a young antelope, was given. 

On the 9th of September Mirambo received a severe de¬ 
feat, and had to take to flight, several of his chief men being 
slain. 
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Shaw gave Stanley a great deal of trouble. Again he him¬ 
self was attacked with fever, but his white companion in no 
degree sympathized with him, even little Klulu showing 
more feeling. Weak as he was, he, however, recommenced 
his march to the westward, with about forty men added to 
his old followers. 

Bombay, not for the first time, proving refractory and 
impudent, received a thrashing before starting, and when 
Stanley arrived at his camp at night, he found that upwards 
of twenty of the men had remained behind. He, therefore, 
sent a strong body back, under Selim, who returned with 
the men and some heavy slave-chains, and Stanley declared 
that if any behaved in the same way again he would fasten 
them together and make them march like slaves. Shaw also 
showed an unwillingness to go forward, and kept tumbling 
from his donkey, either purposely or from weakness, till at 
last Stanley consented to allow him to return to Unyanyembe. 

On the ist of October, while he and his party lay encamped 
under a gigantic sycamore-tree, he began to feel a content¬ 
ment and comfort to which he had long been a stranger, and 
he was enabled to regard his surroundings with satisfaction. 

Though the sun’s rays were hot, the next day’s march was 
easily performed. On the roadside lay a dead man; indeed, 
skeletons or skulls were seen every day, one, and sometimes 
two, of men who had fallen down and died, deserted by their 
companions. 

While encamped near the Gambe, its calm waters, on which 
lotus-leaves rested placidly, all around looking picturesque 
and peaceful, invited Stanley to take a bath. He discovered a 
shady spot under a wide-spreading mimosa, where the ground 
sloped down to the still water, and having undressed, was 
about to take a glorious dive, when his attention was attracted 
by an enormously long body which shot into view, occupying 
the spot beneath the surface which he was about to explore 
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by a header. It was a crocodile ! He sprang back instinc¬ 
tively. This proved his salvation, for the monster turned 
away with a disappointed look, and he registered a vow never 
to be tempted again by the treacherous calm of an African 
river. 

As war was going on in the country, it was necessary to 
proceed with caution. Some of his followers also showed a 
strong inclination to mutiny, which he had to quell by sum¬ 
mary proceedings, and Bombay especially sank greatly in his 
good opinion. 

As they approached Lake Tanganyika all got into better 
humour, and confidence returned between them. They 
laughed joyously as they glided in Indian file through the 
forest jungle beyond the clearing of Mrera, and boasted ot 
their prowess. 

An ambassador from Simba, the Lion of Kasera, received 
two gorgeous cloths, and other articles, as tribute—Stanley 
thus making that chief a friend for ever. 

After having encamped one evening, Stanley went out with 
his rifle, accompanied by Klulu, to shoot some animal or 
other for supper. After in vain searching, he was returning, 
when he encountered a wild boar, which, although it received 
several bullets after it had fallen, at the last moment started 
up, and escaped into the wood. On his return to the camp, 
from which be was then three miles off, he was followed by 
some large animal, which it was too dark to see plainly, but 
it must have been either a lion or the ghost of the dead boar. 
At all events, during the night, the party were startled by the 
roar of a lion, which w r as soon joined by another and another. 
He turned out to shoot them, but not a bullet took effect. 
At length he went to sleep with the roar of the monster as a 
lullaby. 

On the evening of the 2nd of November the left bank of 
the Malagarazi river was reached. The greater part of the 
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day had been occupied in negotiating with the ambassador 
of the great Mzogera, chief of the greedy Wavinza tribe, who 
demanded an enormous hongo. This being settled, the ferry¬ 
men demanded equally preposterous payment for carrying 
across the caravan. These demands, however, having at length 
been settled, the next business was to swim the donkeys 
across. One fine animal, Simba, was being towed with a rope 
round its neck, when, just as it reached the middle of the 
stream, it was seen to struggle fearfully. An enormous croco¬ 
dile had seized the poor animal by the throat; in vain it at¬ 
tempted to liberate itself. The black in charge tugged at the 
rope, but the donkey sank and was no more seen. Only one 
donkey now remained, and this was carried across by Bom¬ 
bay the next morning, before the voracious monsters were 
looking out for their breakfasts. 

The next day was an eventful one. Just before starting, a 
caravan was seen approaching, consisting of a large party of 
the Waguhha tribe, occupying a tract of country to the south¬ 
west of Lake Tanganyika. 

The news was asked. A white man had been seen by them 
who had lately arrived at Ujiji from Manyema. He had 
white hair and a white beard, and was sick. Only eight days, 
ago they had seen him. He had been at Ujiji before, and 
had gone away and returned. There could be no doubt that 
this was Livingstone. How Stanley longed for a horse ! for 
on a good steed he could reach Ujiji in twelve hours. 

In high spirits he started, pushing on as fast as his men 
could move. There were dangers, however, still in the way. 
A war party of Wavinza was out, who would not scruple even 
to rob their own villages when returning victorious from battle. 

Next day they travelled on in silence, but on the 5th fell 
in with a party of the Wahha, who soon brought a band of 
warriors down upon them, at the head of which appeared a 
fine-looking chief, Mionvu by name, dressed in a crimson 
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robe, with a turban on his head, he and his people being 
armed with spears, and bows and arrows. He asked whether 
it should be peace or war ? The reply was, of course, peace. 
At the same time Stanley hinted that his rifles would quickly 
give him the victory should war be declared. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this Mionvu demanded a hundred cloths as hongo. Ten 
were offered. Rather than pay the hundred, Stanley asked 
his followers if they would fight, but Bombay urged pacific 
measures, remarking that the country was open—no places 
to hide in, and that every village would rise in arms. 

“ Pay, Bana, pay: it is better to get along quietly in this 
country/’ he observed. 

Mabruki and Asmani agreed with him. The hongo was 
paid. Stanley wisely resolved, if possible, not to come back 
that way. 

A night march was determined on, and sufficient grain 
was purchased to last the caravan six days through the jun¬ 
gle. They hoped thus to escape the extortions of other 
chiefs to the westward. The men bravely toiled on, without 
murmuring, though their feet and legs bled from the cutting 
grass. 

The jungle was alive with wild animals, but no one dared 
fire. 

As they were halting in the morning near the Rusugi river, 
a party of natives were seen, who detected them in their 
hiding-place, but who fled immediately to alarm some villages 
four miles away. At once the caravan was ordered to move 
on, but one of the women took to screaming, and even her 
husband could not keep her quiet till a cloth was folded over 
her mouth. 

At night they bivouacked in silence, neither tent nor hut 
being erected, each soldier lying down with his gun loaded 
by his side, their gallant leader, with his Winchester rifle 
and its magazine full, ready for any emergency. 
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Before dawn broke, the caravan was again on its march. 
The guide having made a mistake, while it was still dark, 
they arrived in front of the village of Uhha. Silence was 
ordered ; goats and chickens which might have made a noise 
had their throats cut, and they pushed boldly through the 
village. Just as the last hut was passed, Stanley bringing 
up the rear, a man appeared from his hut, and uttered a cry 
of alarm. 

They continued their course, plunging into the jungle. 
Once he believed that they were followed, and he took post 
behind a tree to check the advance of their foes; but it 
proved a false alarm. 

Turning westward, broad daylight showed them a beautiful 
and picturesque country, with wild fruit-trees, rare flowers, 
and brooks tumbling over polished pebbles. 

Crossing a streamlet, to their great satisfaction they left 
Uhha and its extortionate inhabitants behind, and entered 
Ukaranga. 

Their appearance created great alarm as they approached 
the village, the king and his people supposing them to be 
Rugruga, the followers of Mirambo, but, discovering their 
mistake, they welcomed them cordially. 

On the ioth of November, just two hundred and thirty- 
six days after leaving Bagomoyo, and fifty-one since they set 
out from Unyanyembe, surmounting a hill, Tanganyika is seen 
before them. Six hours’ march will bring them to its shores. 

On they push, the air fresh and cool—a glorious morning. 
The “ stars and stripes ” float out in the breeze; repeated 
volleys are fired. The village is reached. The faithful Chumah 
and Susi, Dr. Livingstone’s old followers, rush out to see who 

9 

the stranger is, and in a short time Stanley is rewarded for 
all the dangers and hardships he has gone through by meet¬ 
ing the long-looked-for traveller face to face. 

His own book must give the description of the meeting; 
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it is not the least graphic portion of his deeply interesting 
work. 

At the time, when reduced almost to death’s door by 
sickness and disappointment, the assistance thus brought to 
Dr. Livingstone was of inestimable worth. What might 
have been his fate had he not been relieved, it is impossible 
to say. The society of his new friend, the letters from home, 
the well-cooked meal which the doctor was able to enjoy, and 
the champagne quaffed out of silver goblets, and brought 
carefully those hundreds of miles for that especial object, 
had a wonderfully exhilarating influence. 

Some days were spent at Ujiji, during which the doctor 
continued to regain health and strength. Future plans were 
discussed, and his previous adventures described. The lon¬ 
ger the intercourse Stanley enjoyed with Livingstone, the 
more he rose in his estimation. 

He formed, indeed, a high estimate of his character, 
though, he fully believed, a just one. 

“ Dr. Livingstone,” he says, “ is about sixty years old. 
His hair has a brownish colour, but here and there streaked 
with grey lines over the temples. His beard and moustache 
are very grey. His eyes, which are hazel, are remarkably 
bright: he has a sight keen as a hawk’s. His frame is a little 
over the ordinary height; when walking, he has a firm but 
heavy tread, like that of an over-worked or fatigued man. 
I never observed any spleen or misanthrophy about him. 
He has a fund of quiet humour, which he exhibits at all 
times when he is among friends. During the four months 
I was with him I noticed him every evening making most 
careful notes. His maps evince great care and industry. 
He is sensitive on the point of being doubted or criticised. 
His gentleness never forsakes him, his hopefulness never 
deserts him; no harassing anxiety or distraction of mind, 
though separated from home and kindred, can make him 
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complain. He thinks all will come out right at last, he has 
such faith in the goodness of Providence. Another thing 
which especially attracted my attention was his wonderfully 
retentive memory. His religion is not of the theoretical kind, 
but it is constant, earnest, sincere, practical; it is neither 
demonstrative nor loud, but manifests itself in a quiet, prac¬ 
tical way, and is always at work. In him religion exhibits 
its loveliest features; it governs his conduct not only towards 
his servants, but towards the natives. I observed that univer¬ 
sal respect was paid to him; even the Mahommedans never 
passed his house without calling to pay their compliments, 
and to say: “ The blessing of God rest on you ! ” Every 
Sunday morning he gathers his little flock around him, and 
reads prayers and a chapter from the Bible in a natural, un¬ 
affected, and sincere tone, and afterwards delivers a short 
address in the Kisawahili language, about the subject read to 
them, which is listened to with evident interest and attention. 

“ His consistent energy is native to him and his race. He 
is a very fine example of the perseverance, doggedness, and 
tenacity which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon spirit. His 
ability to withstand the climate is due not only to the happy 
constitution with which he was born, but to the strictly tem¬ 
perate life he has ever led. 

“ It is a principle with him to do well what he undertakes 
to do, and, in the consciousness that he is doing it, despite 
the yearning for his home, which is sometimes overpowering, 
he finds to a certain extent contentment, if not happiness. 

“ He can be charmed with the primitive simplicity of 
Ethiopia’s dusky children, with whom he has spent so many 
years of his life. He has a sturdy faith in their capability— 
sees virtue in them, where others see nothing but savagery; 
and wherever he has gone among them, he has sought to 
ameliorate the condition of a people who are apparently for¬ 
gotten of God and Christian men.” 
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In another place Stanley says: “Livingstone followed the 
dictates of duty. Never was such a willing slave to that 
abstract virtue. His inclinations impell him home, the fasci¬ 
nations of which it requires the sternest resolution to resist. 
With every foot of new ground he travelled over he forged a 
■chain of sympathy which should hereafter bind the Christian 
nations in bonds of love and charity to the heathen of the 
African tropics. If he were able to complete this chain of 
love by actual discovery, and, by a description of them, to 
embody such people and nations as still live in darkness, so 
as to attract the good and charitable of his own land to bestir 
themselves for their redemption and salvation, this Living¬ 
stone would consider an ample reward. 

“ Surely, as the sun shines on both Christian and infidel, 
civilized and pagan, the day of enlightenment will come; 
and though the apostle of Africa may not behold it himself, 
nor we younger men, nor yet our children, the hereafter will 
see it, and posterity will recognize the daring pioneer of its 
civilization.” 

Yes, and Stanley might have added : with his enlarged and 
far-seeing mind, this it is what encourages Livingstone to per¬ 
severe in his task to do what he knows no other man can do 
as well. It might be far pleasanter to tell crowded congrega¬ 
tions at home about the wrongs of the sons and daughters of 
Africa, but, with the spirit of a true apostle, he remains among 
those whose wrongs it is the ardent desire of his soul to right, 
that he may win their love and confidence, and open up the 
way by which others may with greater ease continue the task 
he has commenced. 

After they had been some weeks together at Ujiji, Stanley 
and Livingstone agreed to make a voyage on Lake Tangan¬ 
yika, one of the chief objects of which was to settle the long- 
mooted point as to whether the Rusizi river is an effluent or 
an influent. They embarked in a somewhat cranky canoe, 
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hollowed out of a mvule-tree, which carried sixteen rowers, 
Selim, Ferajji, the cook, and two guides, besides themselves. 

The lake was calm, its waters of a dark green colour, re¬ 
flecting the serene blue sky above. The hippopotami came 
up to breathe in close proximity to the canoe, and then 
plunged down again, as if playing at hide and seek with them. 

At one place where they sounded, the depth was found to 
be thirty-five fathoms near the shore, and further out a hun¬ 
dred and fifteen fathoms of line was let down without finding 
bottom, and the doctor stated that he had sounded opposite 
the lofty Kabogo, and attained the depth of three hundred 
fathoms. 

A range of hills, beautifully wooded and clothed with 
green grass, sloping abruptly—olmost precipitately—into the 
depth of the fresh water, towered above them, and as they 
rounded the several capes or points, high expectations of 
some new wonder or some exquisite picture being revealed 
to them were aroused : nor were they disappointed. 

However, we must not venture to attempt a description 
of the magnificent scenery of this enormous lake. Each 
night they landed and encamped, continuing their voyage 
the next day. 

Generally they were well received by the natives, though 
they had to avoid one or two spots where the people were 
said to be treacherous and quarrelsome. 

On reaching the mouth of the Rusizi, they pushed up it a 
short distance, but were stopped by its shallowness, it not 
being navigable for anything but the smallest canoes. It, 
however, abounds in crocodiles, though not one hippopo¬ 
tamus was seen. 

The most important point, however, which they discovered 
was that the current was flowing, at the rate of six to eight 
miles an hour, into the lake. Still the doctor asserted that 
there must be an outlet somewhere to the Tanganyika, from 
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the fact which he adduced that all fresh-water lakes have 
outlets. 

Coasting round the north shore, they paddled down the 
west coast till nearly opposite the island of Muzimu, when 
they crossed back to the shore from whence they had come, 
and steered southward beyond Ujiji till they reached nearly 
the sixth degree of latitude, at a place called Urimba. 

Their voyage, altogether, took twenty-eight days, during 
which time they traversed over three hundred miles of water. 

On their return to Ujiji, they resolved to carry out one of 
the several plans which Stanley had suggested to Livingstone. 
One of them was to return to Unyanyembe to enlist men to 
sail down the Victoria Nyanza in Stanley’s boats, for the 
purpose cf meeting Sir Samuel Baker; but this, with several 
others, was dismissed. Livingstone’s heart was set on en¬ 
deavouring to settle numerous important points in Manyema 
connected with the supposed source of the Nile. He, 
therefore, finally agreed to allow Stanley to escort him to 
Unyanyembe, where he could receive his own goods and 
those which Stanley proposed to deliver up to him, and 
where he could rest in a comfortable house, while his friend 
would hurry down to the coast, and organize a new expedition, 
composed of fifty or sixty men, well armed, by whom an 
additional supply of needful luxuries might be sent. 

Christmas Day was kept with such a feast as Ujiji could 
furnish them, the fever from which Stanley had lately been 
suffering having left him the night before. 

On the 27th of December they embarked in two canoes, 
the one bearing the flag of England, the other that of 
America; and their luggage being on board, and having 
bidden farewell to Arabs and natives, together they com¬ 
menced their voyage on the lake, steering for the south. 
At the same time the main body of their men, under As- 
mani and Bombay, commenced their journey, which was to 

34 
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be performed on foot, along the shores of the lake. It had 
been arranged that the canoes should meet them at the 
mouth of every river, to transport them across from bank to 
bank* Their intention was to land at Cape Tongwe, when 
they would be opposite the village of Itaga, whence, by tra¬ 
versing the uninhabited districts to the east, they would 
avoid the exactions of the roguish Wavinza and the plun¬ 
dering Wahha, and then strike the road by which Stanley 
had come. This plan was completely carried out. Stanley 
had procured a strong donkey at Ujiji, that the doctor might 
perform the journey on its back. 

Pouring rain, however, came down during the whole jour¬ 
ney, and it was to their intense satisfaction that at length 
the two friends walked into Stanley’s old quarters, who said : 
“Docfor, we are at home.” 

Here they were again busily employed in examining stores, 
and the doctor in writing despatches and letters to his friends. 

Mirambo still held out, and probably the Arabs would 
not conquer him for many months to come. 

Here the doctor resolved to remain, while Stanley went 
down to the coast to enlist men and collect such further 
stores as were required, and to send them back. On their 
arrival, Livingstone purposed returning with them to Ujiji, 
and from thence crossing over into Manyema, to make 
further researches in that province and Ruo; among other 
things, to examine the underground habitations which he had 
heard of on a previous journey. 

On the 14th of March, Stanley and Livingstone break¬ 
fasted together, and then the order was given to raise the 
flag and march. Livingstone accompanied him some way, 
but they had to part at last. 

The return journey was not performed without many ad¬ 
ventures and a considerable amount of suffering by the 
enterprising traveller. 
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Passing the stronghold of Kisalungo, a large portion had 
disappeared. The river had swept away the entire front 

V 

wall and about fifty houses, several villages having suffered 
disastrously, while at least a hundred people had perished. 
The whole valley, once a paradise in appearance, had been 
converted into a howling waste. 

Further on, a still more terrible destruction of human life 
and property had occurred. It was reported that a hundred 
villages had been swept away by a volume of water which 
had rushed over the banks of the Ungerengeri. 

Passing a dense jungle, and wading for several miles 
through a swamp, on the 6th of May the caravan was again 
en route , at a pace its leader had never seen equalled. At 
sunset the town of Bagomoyo was entered. 

His first greeting was with Lieutenant Henn, who had 
come out as second in command of the proposed Livingstone 
search and relief expedition. He next met Mr. Oswald 
Livingstone, the doctor’s second son. The two proposed 
shortly starting on their journey, having come over with no 
less than a hundred and ninety loads of stores, which they 
would .have had no small difficulty in conveying. Two 
other members of the expedition, Lieutenant Dawson, R.N., 
and the Rev. C. New, had resigned, for reasons which Mr. 
Stanley fully explains. He himself was not over well pleased 
with some of the remarks made in the papers about himself, 
some having regarded his expedition into Africa as a myth. 

44 Alas!” he observes, justly, 44 it has been a terrible, earnest 
fact with me : nothing but haul, conscientious work, priva¬ 
tions, sickness, and almost death.” 

However, welcomed cordially by numerous friends at 
Zanzibar, which he reached the following day, he soon re¬ 
covered his spirits, and, having disbanded his own expedition, 

he set to work to arrange the one he had promised to form 

» 

for the assistance of Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Henn having in 
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the mean time resigned, and Mr. Oswald Livingstone being 
compelled from ill health to abandon the attempt to join 
his father. 

Fifty guns, with ammunition, stores, and cloth, were fur¬ 
nished by Mr. Oswald Livingstone out of the English expe¬ 
dition. Fifty-seven men, including twenty of those who had 
followed Stanley, were also engaged, the services of Johari, 
chief dragoman to the American consulate, being also ob¬ 
tained to conduct them across the inundated plains of the 
Kinganni. 

Stanley did not perform his duty by halves. Having en¬ 
gaged a dhow, he saw them all on board, and again urged 
them to follow the “ great master,” as they called Livingstone, 
wherever he might lead them, and to obey him in all things. 

“ We will! we will! ” they cried out. 

He then shook hands with them, and, ordering them to 
take up their loads, marched them down to the beach, seeing 
them on board, and watched the dhow as she sped westward 
on her way to Bagomoyo. 

Those who had accompanied him had been handsomely 
rewarded, and he states to their credit, though Bombay and 
many others had at first annoyed him greatly, that from 
Ujiji to the coast, they had all behaved admirably. 

After being detained at the Seychelles for a month, Mr. 
Stanley reached Marseilles, via Aden, when Mr. Bennett, 
in order to fulfil Mr. Stanley’s promise that he would post 
Dr. Livingstone’s letters to his family and friends in England 
twenty-four hours after he had seen his public ones published 
in the London journals, telegraphed two of them by cable, 
at an expense of nearly two thousand pounds—“ one of the 
most generous acts,” as he observes, “ that could be con¬ 
ceived, after all he had done in originating and sustaining 
the enterprise.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 


Travels of Burton—Du Chaillu—Baines—Andersson—Galton—Expeditions up the 
Niger—Dr. Baikie’s voyage in the “ Pleiad”—Journeys of missionaries, sports¬ 
men, and others—Concluding remarks. 

W E must now bid farewell to that land of savagism, so 

large a portion of which we have seen opened out 
to the view of the civilized world by the gallant and enter¬ 
prising men whose footsteps we have traced. We would 
gladly have accompanied many others who have contributed 
their quoia to our knowledge of the continent. Among the 
first stands Burton, who ranks as a great traveller in all parts 
of the world, and who, besides his trip on Lake Tanganyika, 
has visited Dahomy, the Cameroon Mountains, Abeokuta, 
and many other places. 

We regret to have to omit the travels and wonderful ad¬ 
ventures of Du Chaillu through the gorilla country and other 
portions of tropical Africa. 

Interesting journeys have been made by the enterprising 
travellers, Andersson, the artist Baines, and Mr. Galton, who, 
starting from Walvisch Bay on the West Coast to the north of 
Cape Colony, visited the Damaras, the Namaquas, the Be- 
•chuanas, and other tribes to the west of Lake Ngami. 

Several expeditions also have been made to explore the 
Niger, and open up commerce with the teeming population 
■on its banks. One of the first, sent out a few years after the 
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return of the Landers, proved most disastrous, the greater 
number of officers and men having perished from fever. 

Another, however, which was organized in 1854 by the 
Government, was far more successful. A small steamer, the 
te Pleiad,” was fitted out with a black crew and a few white 
officers, and in consequence of the death of Mr. Beecroft, 
who had been appointed to lead the expedition, it was placed 
under the command of Dr. Baikie, R.N. He proceeded up 
the Quorra, the proper name of the Niger, and entering the 
mouth of the Binue, known as the Tsadda, discovered by Dr. 
Barth, steamed up that magnificent stream till the falling 
waters compelled him to return. 

Numerous other expeditions have been made on the West 
Coast by missionaries, for the purpose of extending the 
blessings of the Gospel. Still more numerous have been 
the journeys, with the same object in view, made from the 
southern part of Africa. 

In this direction also no small number of sportsmen, with 
Gordon Cumming at their head, have penetrated far into the 
interior, many of them having given accounts of their exploits 
to the world. 

The travels of Mansfield Parkyns, and his description of 
life in Abyssinia, as well as Plowden’s, Stem’s, and many 
•others, are of the deepest interest. 

We would gladly also have given an account of the travels 
of the enterprising ivory trader, Mr. Petherick, who has visited 
many of the districts we have gone over, as well as those on 
both sides of the Nile. 

They have all added to our knowledge of Africa; yet a 
considerable amount of the interior remains unexplored. 

Livingstone, undoubtedly, will have solved the problem of 
the sources of the Nile; but the source of the Congo is still 

to be discovered, unless the expedition which started from 

* 

the West Coast to the relief of Livingstone has ere this settled 
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the question: while Sir Samuel Baker, when once he gets his 
steamers launched on the waters of the Albert Nyanza, is not 
likely to stop till he has made further discoveries to the west 
and south of his vast lake. 

If he is correct in his belief that the Albert Nyanza and 
Tanganyika are portions of one vast lake, or united by a 
broad channel, a direct highway by water exists, nine hum 
dred miles in length, through the interior of the continent, 
which cannot fail greatly to assist in the civilization of the 
teeming population in its neighbourhood. We, however, 
must await the return of Sir Samuel Baker and Dr. Living¬ 
stone, to be enlightened on this and many other deeply in¬ 
teresting points. 

% 

We shall rest satisfied if the work we have now brought to 
a conclusion excites the interest of our readers in th'e num¬ 
berless black races spread over-the continent, and induces 
them to exert all the influence they may possess in forwarding 
measures for suppressing the nefarious slave trade throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and in aiding those who 
go forth to carry the blessings of the Gospel to its long be¬ 
nighted people. 
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